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INTRODUCTION 


This collection of tales was secured during an ethnographic field trip 
to the Paviotso or Northern Paiute. The investigation took place during 
the summer of 1930 and was financed by the Department of Anthropology, 
University of California and by the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

The collection includes material from three Paviotso bands, and the 
group affiliation of each informant is noted below. Many of the tales 
are represented by several versions, and these should prove useful in 
gauging the range of variation. 

Some data on informants are given below. Initials following the name 
indicate the key by which tales and miscellaneous statements are at- 
tributed to the informant. 

Billy Steve (BS), aged 70 or more, was an occasional visitor at Cedar- 
ville, California, although a resident of Summit lake, Nevada. He formerly 
lived at Pyramid lake, and his tales are doubtless derived from that 
band, the Kuyuftikad", or Sucker eaters. He was the most accomplished 
raconteur of the lot, and his tales tend to be lengthy, detailed, and often 
incorporate incidents which are given separately by other informants. 
He took considerable pride in his ability, and was strongly disinclined 
to give tales with which he was not thoroughly conversant. 

Tom Anderson (TA), aged 65-70, is responsible for a number of tales, 
most of them abbreviated or fragmentary. He formerly lived in Nevada, 
with which band I do not know. For many years he has been at Fort 
Bidwell with the Gidii'tikad", or Groundhog eaters. 

Nina Naneo (NN), aged ca. 50, of Beatty, Oregon, was the best of the 
women narrators. The Beatty band is known as the Go’y’atikad', 
Freshwater crab eaters, a designation which is post-reservation in 
period. The members of this band came originally from Summer and 
Silver lakes, Oregon, where they were known as the Diihii‘tcyatikad", 
or Deer eaters. Dr. Sam Wata (SW), of Beatty, is also a member of this 
Oregon band. He is a former shaman, aged about 80, and an excellent 
ethnographic informant. He was unwilling to give the traditional tales, 
but finally obliged with a story (38) which he called “The Beginning 
of the Earth.” It is apparently a personal contribution;'and although 
it incorporates some old elements, it differs noticeably from the bulk 
of the lore, possibly in being quasi-historical. 
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The remaining informants are Gidii'tikad", Groundhog eaters. The 
band is now centered at Fort Bidwell, California. 

Bige Archie (BA), aged 50-60, knew a considerable store of tales. 
His sister, Nannie Ochiho (NO), somewhat younger, also provided 
good material. As children, both learned tales from their grandmother, 
but in later years Nannie had close contact with the lore of her father-in- 
law, old chief Ochiho, and the agreement between her versions and those 
of her brother is not as close as one might expect in view of the relation- 
ship. 

Charlie Washo (CW), aged 65-70, the present ‘‘chief,” gave two short 
tales in English. Piudy (P), aged ca. 75, was one of my principal ethno- 
graphic informants. He told a number of stories, one (37) of which 
savors of Biblical teachings. Daisy (Limpy) Brown (DB), aged ca. 60, 
provided good material. 

With the exception of Charlie Washo and Bige Archie, both of whom 
spoke English, all told the tales in the Paiute language. My interpreters 
were Nellie Townsend (NT) of Fort Bidwell who interpreted for Billy 
Steve and Tom Anderson; Nora Henderson (NH) of Alturas who inter- 
preted for Daisy Brown and Piudy; and Susie Archie (SA) of Fort 
Bidwell and Beatty who worked with Nina Naneo, Dr. Sam, and Nannie 
Ochiho. Susie Archie herself gave two tales (1e and 2a) in English. 

It is obvious that most of the original literary style is lost unless one 
makes a direct translation from text. However, even with interpreters, 
these tales do employ a definite idiom, and an effort has been made to 
preserve it as far as possible. There has been a fairly rigid adherence 
to the interpreter’s vocabulary, and only the really essential grammatical 
changes have been made. 


MytTus AND TALES 
la. THE CREATION OF THE INDIANS (Bs) 


A long time ago there used to be the first Indian here. I don’t know 
just what he was. Then something came and covered these mountains 
with water to kill those Indians. The Sagehen was the only kind of bird 
saved from the water. He saved fire on a tall mountain. He covered 
it with his breast; he had it under his breast; he lay on it. Then that 
Sagehen, he made a fire stick of sagebrush. It was about three inches 
long and had a hole in one end. He tied on a handle of willow. He made 
a fire hearth about a foot long. He put sagebrush bark outside and 
underneath for tinder. He put a little sand in the hole. Then pretty 
soon it began to smoke; the smoke fell on the bark; he picked it up and 
blew; and then he had fire. He had to cover the fire all the time so it 
wouldn’t go out. 

Some kind of man happened after the water dried. He was called 
Niimiizsho (Cannibal: niimii, people, Paiute; zého, pound). He was a 


24° 
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big man who ate other men. He had a big kettle of rock, and in it he 
ground all the Indians that he killed. He ground them just like sausage: 
he put in a whole Indian and mashed him. 

In those days they had a big tule camp. There were lots of Indians 
playing the hand game, but there was just one woman who had a camp 
off by herself. She was not with the others. Then that woman heard 
someone calling. He was saying, ‘““Wi, mohu, mohu, mohu ....... | 
That meant there was someone coming from the south eating all the 
Indians. It was that Cannibal himself making that sound. Then that 
woman in the other camp heard him. That woman ran over to the 
gamblers and told what she heard. That woman had some kind of a 
hole where she kept seeds for winter. She hid there and covered herself 
with a basket tray. She covered herself in that hole. 

Niimiizoého was still making that song when he got to the gamblers. 
When he came to the door, he said, ‘‘Pss, pss, pss.’ They all looked up. 
Then Cannibal said, ‘““Shut your eyes dry.’ They all sat still without 
closing their eyes. Cannibal just looked and went away. He killed them 
just by looking at them, but he didn’t eat them. One woman was sitting 
there with her baby asleep on the ground at her back. That Cannibal 
didn’t see that baby. He went away. Then that baby woke up and was 
crawling over those dead Indians. And that woman was safe in her 
hole. She came out and got the baby, and those two were saved. 

There was a big mountain southeast from Fallon, and one man was 
living on that mountain. That woman thought of him and thought 
that she should marry him. She packed that little baby on her back 
and set out toward Mission valley. She went in search of roots; she was 
hungry. She came towards that valley. 

Then another one of those Cannibals found her, and he asked, ‘“‘Why 
are you here alone ?’’ She had fear. She had left her baby at her fireplace 
She told Cannibal that she left a man at her camp with the baby and 
that he better go over and talk with him. That Cannibal went over and 
found that baby alone and ate that baby. 

Then he came back to the woman. She pulled out sagebrush and 
got in the hole. Cannibal looked for her; he thought she was buried 
where she had dug roots. He looked for her in the dirt with his hands 
It was late in the evening, and he said, “I shall come back tomorrow 
and find her.”’ 

In those days Beaver was an Indian. That woman came to Beaver 
she stayed one night with her. Beaver gave the woman fish to eat 
because that is what beavers eat. She told that woman, “You had 
better eat right away and then hide yourself.’’ Those Cannibals lived 
with Beaver; that’s why she fed the woman before the Cannibals came 
home. When those Cannibals were coming home, they found the woman’ 

1 Meaning obscure. 

2 Obscure. My interpreter said, ‘‘It must be just a part of his magic 
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track. Then they asked Beaver about her. Beaver told them that the 
woman had put on Cannibals’ shoes to deceive them and that she was 
still out in the sagebrush. But she was really hiding right there, and she 
was wearing her own shoes. 

Every night when those Cannibals came back they brought Indians 

for food. Beaver never ate with them; she didn’t eat what they did. 
Early in the morning they started out again to hunt. They carried fire 
in the tips of their fingers.2 When all those Cannibals had gone away, 
Beaver told the woman, “‘I am going to throw you way over a big 
mountain. I am going to throw you with a long stick. I shall throw 
you where they can’t find you.”’ 
' Beaver had a sister, Gopher. When she threw the woman over the 
mountain, that woman stayed one night with that sister. Gopher 
asked her to stay one day. She fixed lots of food for her to pack on her 
trip. She gave her some roots; she gave her many. Then that woman 
went on her way to find the man she was going to marry. 

When she left, Gopher said to her, ““There’s a head lying on the road. 
Pass it by. Don’t bother it. On the other side of that head is a win- 
nowing basket. It’s on the road too, that basket. Don’t touch it.” 
When the woman came to the head, she kicked it; she rolled it around. 
She didn’t believe what Gopher had told her. When she came to the 
basket, she took a stick and turned it over. Then both the head and the 
basket started to follow her. 

Rat was the brother of Beaver and Gopher. He had a house on that 
woman’s road. Rat could hear the head. It went “hu” every time it 
hit the ground. Rat knew what was coming; he knew that head was 
following the woman. That basket was going in front of the head. 
“Tsai'.a tsai",’’ that’s the basket’s noise. 

When Rat heard them coming, he painted his house. This Rat was 
the woman’s uncle. That’s why he painted his house; he wanted to 
save her in there. She stayed one night with him. When that basket 
was coming ahead of that skull, it hit against Rat’s house. That house 
was painted hard, and that basket broke into little pieces. When that 
skull which was coming behind hit the man’s house, it broke into pieces- 
just like a cup. That was the last of those two things. Rat gathered 
up the basket and the skull and took them back where they belonged. 
The woman stayed there all night and left the next morning. Her uncle 
told her, “‘That’s all of those bad things on the road.” 

The next day she came to the man’s house. When she reached there, 
she sat down outside. That man had some food, and he threw some 
outside. The woman was hungry, and she took some of that food to 
eat. Then the man asked her to come in. He said, ““What kind of a 

' My interpreter here remarked that it was strange the Cannibals didn’t 

2 at Beaver if she was an Indian. 

? Obscure. 
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tribe do you belong to? Don’t eat that food out there; there is nothing 
good there. Come in and eat with me.’’ So the woman went inside 
She sat down by the door; she didn’t go way in. That man had mountain 
sheep meat, and he cooked it and gave her some to eat. Then she went 
outside to get the food she had packed. She was going to give him some. 

That night she slept by the door, right where she had been sitting 
Every night she moved a little closer to that man. I don’t know just 
how many nights before she reached him. Then they lay together 
and were married. 

They were the only Indians living. The rest were all killed by those 
Cannibals. The man went hunting the day after he was married. He 
came back bringing either mountain sheep or deer. When he came home, 
he saw two children playing outside his house—a boy and a girl. They 
were his children. Then the next day he came back with game, and 
that time there were four children playing outside that house. That 
many children he had, just four. 

One brother and one sister were Paiutes; the other two were Pit 
Rivers. They never stayed home. Outside, those boys threw rocks 
at each other, and those girls, they took sticks and hit each other. They 
fought all the time and never stopped. 

After a while they grew up. They went off and fought and fought. They 
stayed away all night and never came home. That was because they 
were different tribes; that’s why they did that. The father and the 
mother tried to stop them, but they wouldn’t quit. The father said, 
“Stop, don’t do that; you are brothers and sisters.’ But they didn't 
stop; they wouldn’t mind him at all. Then the father said, “If you 
won't stop, I’m going to throw you in different waters. Then you can 
fight all the time.’’ That’s what he said. 

They didn’t mind their father. So he threw the Paiute brother and 
sister over there at Doyle and the Pit Rivers over at Humboldt. When 
this father threw them in different places, he said, ““Now fight all you 
want. I’m going to leave you; I’m going to the other side of the clouds.” 
Then he went the other side of the clouds. When people die, they go 
over there where he is. 

That’s the end of that. That’s where the Paiute and Pit Rivers start 
I don’t know what kind of tribe the father was; I think he was a Wolf 
I don’t know what the mother was, but she belonged on the south side 
somewhere. 


Ib. THE CREATION OF THE INDIANS (BA) 

Coyote used to be a man. In those days everything could talk. Birds, 
trees, and animals could talk just the same as we do now. Lots of those 
Indians were having a gamble. They were playing the hand game. One 
woman was outside with a little baby. Maybe that baby had no mother 
That woman had a big basket. 
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Pretty soon she heard something come along saying, ‘““Wi, mohii, 
mohii, mohii.’”” That woman told those Indians, but they never heard 
her. Or maybe they didn’t listen. That woman took her basket and 
covered herself and the baby. Those Indians just kept on playing. 

Then came that Cannibal, Niimiizého, and threw the door to one 
side. He said, “Pui pss. Eye ought to be dry.” That meant killing 
those Indians. Some of them never moved; they were dead right there. 
Some were sitting way back. They leaned forward and looked around. 
They said, ‘“What do you see?’’ And then they were dead right there. 

The woman ran off with that baby. She went quite a distance. She 
was looking for ya pa roots, and she left that baby a long way from 
her. Then that same Cannibal came to the baby. He called the woman, 
“Come over here; your baby is crying.”” But that woman stayed where 
she was. She knew who Niimiizého was. He made that baby cry, but 
the woman never went over there. Niimiizého had a belt, and he strung 
the baby in his belt like a rabbit.1_ Then he came closer and closer 
toward that woman. She saw a big rock. She crawled under that rock. 
Then Niimiizého tried to pick up the rock, but he could hardly move it. 
He stayed there a long time trying to move it. It was nearly sundown 
when he went away. Maybe he had a camp somewhere. 

The woman was alone now. She was going somewhere to the south. 
Beaver had a camp. She had made lots of baskets to catch fish. Ni- 
miiz6ho lived with Beaver. When the woman came in, Beaver hid her 
under her knees. That woman must have been pretty small. Then 
Beaver put a basket over her knees and hid the woman. 

Niimiizého came back. He scented that woman. “Where does that 
smell come from ?” he asked Beaver. “You cooked here the other day. 
That’s what you smell,’’ Beaver said. 

The next morning Cannibal went off to hunt. Beaver and the woman 
were left alone. Beaver gave that woman some fish to take along. She 
said, ‘“There’s a good man the same place you are going. He is all 
alone. He eats lots of meat.’’ Then she told that woman to put her feet 
right on top of his fireplace so that he would see her track. That woman 
did this. She put her feet on the ashes and then hid herself outside. She 
wanted him to see the track. Then the man came in. He saw the track. 
Then he called, ““Where are you? Who left tracks in my fire ?”’ 

Then the woman came up. She sat just outside the door. She was 
ashamed. She was afraid of him. That man roasted some deer. He 
handed her some on a long stick, a mukénu.? That woman ate outside 
the door. She slept there where she was sitting. The man slept inside. 


' Rabbits are hung from the hunter’s belt. 

* There is much confusion concerning the translation of the term* mukdnu. 
It is a name for the arrow wrench and the horn flaker, and in some of the 
tales it figures as a magic rod. 
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The next day the man hunted, and the woman came inside the door 
and stayed there. She never cooked for him. That night the man came 
back. He cooked again. He gave her something to eat the same way 
as before. The next day the man went out again. This time the woman 
moved a little closer to his bed. When the man returned that night, 
he cooked and gave her food as before. The next day the man went 
out once more. This time the woman fixed that man’s bed. That night 
they ate together. They slept together that night. 

Pretty soon they had one boy. The next time they had a girl. Then 
they had another boy and then another girl. They had four of them. 
They were always playing somewhere outside. One boy and one girl 
and the other boy and the other girl played together. They were pretty 
rough. The boys fought with each other, and the girls fought too. The 
girls cried a lot. 

The father said, “Don’t fight. You fight too much. You make me 
angry.’ The father sat down. He had a girl and a boy on each side of 
him. He had a short stick, and he pricked them on the legs until he made 
blood come out. Then he kicked them away from him. He sent them 
in opposite directions. ‘‘Go somewhere and fight,’’ he told them. Each 
pair went in a different direction. Once in a while they built a fire and 
then moved on again. 

The next morning the man told his wife, “Stay here. I want to go 
away. Follow me when you die.”” That is what he told her. Then he 
went away, and the woman followed. Pretty soon he came to the ocean. 
He got up on it just like it was ice. That woman came along and tried 
and tried, but she couldn’t get up. She just cried around there close 
to the water. The man kept on going for a long time. Pretty soon he 
was out of sight. 

Then that woman died. Pretty soon she found that man. They 
stayed together again. He had water there and they bathed. Pretty 
soon their children died too, and they came over there. That’s how 
the Indians started. 


IC. THE CREATION OF THE INDIANS! (DB) 


The woman began to make a big willow bottle. When she was about 
ready to finish the neck, there was mumbling from inside. After this 
noise, they heard voices from inside. One was different from Paiute. 
These people in the bottle said to the man and woman, ‘“‘Don’t go hunting 
any more.” Then the two said, ‘“Let’s dump it out and see what is 
making all this noise.” The man told the woman to get water. “When 
you come back, we’ll dump it out,”’ he told her. As soon as she had left, 

1 The woman’s adventures are omitted until after her marriage. On the 
fifth night the man and woman slept together, and the tale continues. 
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he dumped out the jar. He wanted to get the good people. There were 
four that came out ; two boys and two girls. If the man hadn’t dumped 
them out, the Indians would not always have been enemies. 

The man got the bad ones and the woman, the good ones. The man 
was angry and wouldn’t go hunting any more. He lay down. As he lay 
there, two children were each side of his legs. They fought under his 
legs. He kicked them away. ‘‘Go over there and eat yourselves,”’ he 
told them. 

Two went one way and two the other way. The two good people 
left and made a fire. Theirs smoked well at the start. The other two 
had a fire with thick smoke. That’s how they were always enemies. 
They were enemies before the white people came. 


1d. THE CREATION OF THE INDIANS (P) 


Coyote is the one who said that women should have children after 
intercourse. Wolf said that they should not do so. It was Coyote’s 
idea that man and woman should cohabit. In those days the woman 
had vaginal teeth. This Coyote took a rock and shaped it and broke the 
teeth with it. 

Then Coyote said to himself that people were going to turn into 
animals. Bear used to eat people when he himself was a person. Coyote 
told him, ““Go out in the mountains and turn into a bear. Stop eating 
people.” Then he told the Deer family, ‘““Go out in the mountains and 
stay there. Eat kodab".”! Deer eat that today because Coyote told 
them to. Then he told Eagle (kwina’), “Fly up high. Your feathers 
are nice looking; they will do for people to use for decoration. You’re 
good for that, but fly away.’’ Then Coyote said, “I hear some persons 
talking,’ and those people turned into Indians. 

The woman who stayed with Wolf said, “I don’t want to suffer. It 
would be pretty bad if I got sick and hada child. I don’t want to suffer.” 
So Wolf said, ‘““Well, let’s make some kind of jug.’”’ When they made 
it, there were people inside of it. And this woman turned the bottle 
upside down. Two boys and two girls came out. The woman got the 
two best ones, a boy and a girl, and the man? took the two others. The 
children used to go outside to play. The boys used to hunt with toy 
bows, and the girls had digging sticks. 

The man had a bow, and the woman had a digging stick. When 
the boys played together, they shot at one another. The father tried 
to tell them not to do that. When they were in camp, one boy and one 
girl stayed with the woman, and the others went with the man. The 
man was lying down, his knees flexed. The woman was lying there 

"Not the kodab# (pinemat manzanita) which is smoked as a tobacco. 


* This man seems to be distinct from Wolf. He is Niimiina, Paiute father, 
and is sometimes identified with Wolf. 
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beside him. Those boys shot at each other, and the girls hit each other 
with their digging sticks. 

Then the man became angry. He pushed them aside with his legs 
““Go out somewhere and eat yourselves,’’ he said. We don’t know whether 
it was the white man or some other kind of Indian. 

When the man got up, he went south alone. The woman felt badly 
and tried to follow him. Some places along the shore you can see his 
footprints. When he left, he said, ““When you people die, you have to 
follow me.’ So when Indians die they go south on the Milky Way 
(niimii po; fo, trail). 

That’s how the Indian was created. When white people came here. 
they asked, ““Where did you come from ?’’ But the Indian has always 
been here. 


Ie. THE CREATION OF THE INDIANS (SA) 


Numiuzoho carried a big rock. He carried a mortar and pestle with 
him. He carried them on his back when he came toward any people 
He put one person in that mortar and pounded him. He was about to 
eat all the people. 

Coyote came along then. He was going to play against Niimiizdho 
He told him, “We are going to hit each other with rocks.” Coyote 
was the first one to lie in that rock. Cannibal threw a stone at him, 
but Coyote had put just his skin in the rock. He wasn’t inside his skin 
Cannibal didn’t hurt him. Then Coyote told Niimiizoho, ‘‘All right 
you get in that rock.’’ So Coyote hit him with a big stone. Cannibal 
was dying. He kicked around and made all these mountains. (Fol- 
lowed by Cannibal’s pursuit of the fleeing woman.) 


2a. THE PRESERVATION OF FIRE (P) 

Everybody thought that the fire was going out, but it was saved. 
Sagehen sat on it just like eggs, and right under the neck the Sagehen 
has no feathers. They were all burned off. If Sagehen hadn’t done that, 
there would never have been any fire. 


2b. THE PRESERVATION OF FIRE (SA) 


This earth was covered with water. These mountains showed very 
little. Sagehen covered the fire on top of the mountain; he lay on it; 
that’s how they saved the fire. Sagehen burned his breast. That's why 
he has a black mark there. 


3. COYOTE BEGETS INDIANS (BS) 


Coyote was camped alone. He had a rye grass house behind his camp. 
A nice looking girl went by early in the afternoon. She asked Coyote 
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to have intercourse with her. After she asked him that, she went on; 
she didn’t stop. When she was a little way off, Coyote got up and fol- 
lowed her. His net caught him on the leg. He went back and put away 
the net and started after her again. Then that net caught him again 
on the leg, and he fell down. Then it caught him once more. He fell 
down every time. The woman was almost over the hill while Coyote 
was still falling down. When she got to the other side of the mountain, 
the net no longer caught him. 

Coyote followed. That girl could fly. The sagebrush on the trail 
she followed was still moving. She went right on; she didn’t stop. The 
sun was almost down; then the sun went down. Coyote couldn’t catch 
up with her. He went home. 

Then he fixed a long net for his hair. He made long hair out of that 
net. He used it for hair. In the middle of the night he finished his hair. 
Then he braided it in little braids. He made beads out of that net, and 
he put them in his hair. He put abalone shell in his mouth so that it 
would shine nicely when he opened his mouth. When he was home, he 
opened his mouth, and green shone all over the house. 

Coyote couldn’t sleep. He thought of that girl all the time. Then 
the sun came up. Coyote covered all his things. He must have had 
lots of things. He left early in the morning after he had covered every- 
thing. cs 
Coyote followed the same route as the day before; he tracked that 
girl. He went over the same hill. He saw smoke. He could see where 
she had slept the night. He could see where she had stopped. He visited 
that place where she had been. Then he went on. He could see her 
track. It was pretty fresh. ‘“That is yesterday’s track; it looks pretty 
fresh,’ he thought. He went over another hill. 

He sat up on the hill looking around. He could see an island in the 
middle of a lake. He tried to cross to the island. He put his trousers 
on top of his head and tried to cross. He got all wet. He didn’t cross; 
he went back. Then he lay down there and went to sleep. He dreamed 
of a road going toward that island. Then he woke up. He looked, and 
there was a road going to that island. 

Coyote got to the island. He sat over there with his mother-in-law. 
He wanted to possess her ; he thought she was a girl. He said, “‘I wonder 
how that girl looks. I wonder if she is that nice.’ He thought that 
to himself. The old woman said, ‘‘She is not here. She is out hunting.” 
That old woman knew what Coyote was thinking. Then he found that 
she was the old woman. 

Coyote sat there very still. The girl was out hunting swans. When 
she got home, her mother said, ‘‘Hurry and cook something. A stranger 
has come, and I haven’t given him anything.’’ Then the girl went 
outside. She brought in those swans. She cooked lots of swans. 

When it was about time to eat, Coyote went outside. He brought 
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his dog! in the house. They started to eat. The girl and her mother 
threw the bones under them. They had toothed vaginas, those women. 
When the dog heard the crunching of the bones, it growled. Coyote 
put just a little food in his mouth every time. When the fire died down, 
he put in a great deal more. 

Coyote could see lots of quivers hanging on the wall. They belonged 
to the men these women had killed. Coyote put his dog outside. The 
old woman and her daughter closed the house so that there were no 
holes left open. It was nearly bedtime. Coyote went outside. Then the 
mother said to her daughter, ‘““You watch him closely. When he tries 
to have intercourse, bite his organ.” Then Coyote lay down with the 
girl. He whispered when he lay with her. He gaped all the time because 
he had that shell in his mouth, and it shone well. The old woman had a 
weapon of some sort by her side. She was going to kill Coyote if the gir] 
missed him. 

Coyote asked something to make a hole through the door. He had 
long finger nails. He was going to use them on that girl. He tried her, 
and she bit him. Then Coyote went through the hole he had made. He 
went outside the tent and down to the edge of the water. He was looking 
for some stones. He picked up a rock which they used to rub arrows. 
He broke off some rose twigs that had plenty of thorns. 

Then Coyote went back in the house. He wasn’t afraid now. He 
was going to try again. He lay beside the girl and inserted the stone. 
She broke all her teeth on it. Then he picked up the rose twig. He 
said, ‘‘I have never seen anything that could kill men like this.” He 
rubbed the girl with those rose twigs. Then he took that other rock that 
they use to rub arrows. He took that rock and rubbed out ali the teeth 
that were left. Then he got up and went over to the girl’s mother. He 
used his stone on her; then he picked up the rose twig; then he took 
the other stone and used it on her. He did just the same thing to her. 
She lost all her teeth also. So Coyote finished them. When he was 
through, he slept with the girl. 

Coyote and his wife went hunting. He packed some of the quivers 
that were hanging in the house. He tried to kill some swans, but he 
couldn’t do it. All day long he hunted. They hunted every day. The 
girl caught just one, and it was pretty wet. Every day they went hunting, 
but Coyote never killed a swan. 

Coyote’s mother-in-law was making a water jug. This jug was next 
to the place where Coyote and his wife slept. After a while Coyote wanted 
to go. “We ought to go over to my place,” he said. Soon after this 
the water jug began to roll around. Coyote could hear noises coming 
from inside it. The girl asked her mother if she could go with Coyote. 


1 IT wonder where he got that. He didn’t have a dog when he started 
(NT). 
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“Yes, you can go,” she told her daughter. Then she told her what to do 
when she went to her husband’s home. 

She told her daughter not to open that jug until they were home. 
But Coyote couldn't wait. “I don’t see why a person who is travelling 
shouldn’t have some children to love,’ he said. His wife told him, 
“Mother says not.” Every time they stopped Coyote wanted to open 
that jug. He wanted his children. That woman wouldn’t open it. One 
day she asked him to go after water because he bothered too much about 
the jug. He came back with the water. When he came back, he opened 
the jug. There was lots of noise inside. All the children came out and 
ran to the west. Their mother cried and followed them. The youngest 
child had a great big round belly. He was rolling around there after the 
others and their mother had left. 

Then Coyote said to this child, ““May you be strong in all things.”’ 
He went home. He didn’t know where his children were. He thought 
that if he hadn’t opened that jug on the way he would have had all his 
children at home. Then they would have been raised right. 


4. COYOTE STARTS A NEW REGIME (P) 

It was Wolf who said, ‘“‘Why can’t we be young all the time and not 
get old?”’ Coyote said, “‘People would look better walking along the 
road with a cane. The man should have the cane and walk along the 
road. The woman should put her parching tray inside the burden basket 
and walk along the road with a cane.” 

Coyote is the one who said, ‘Girls ought to menstruate. They ought 
all to do that. At that time they must never eat any game.” 


5. THE ANIMALS CHOOSE THEIR HABITATS (cw) 


Once Coyote was boss. His brother was Wolf. He is boss now. Bear 
said, “Coyote, you better stay on the mountain.”’ Deer said, “I want 
to go to the mountains.”’ Sucker said, ‘I want some water.”’ Swan 
said, “I am growing pretty now; I am white.”” Bear pounded the ground. 
The Indian talked pretty mean. Bear bit him.! Duck said he wanted 
water. The other duck that is pretty around the neck (mallard?) is a 
good doctor. “I want to stay on the rocks,” said Mountain Sheep. “I 
like to feel the ground,’ Rock said, ‘‘to stay here in one place and 
not move.’’ Sagebrush was the same way. This is a story. 


6. DEER, COYOTE, ROCK, AND OBSIDIAN (DB) 
There were four people who went out into the mountains. They 
were going to change themselves into Deer, Coyote, Rock, and Ob- 
' This apparently refers to the belief that the bear pounds on the ground 


and asks the earth if anyone has been ridiculing him. The earth indicates 
such persons, and the bear punishes them. This belief is still entertained. 
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sidian. They stopped overnight. They all lay down. One said, “You 
fellows dream about each other.’’ Obsidian woke up and said, “I dreamt 
I flew and killed Deer.”’ Rock said, “I dreamt I hit this Coyote and 
knocked off his testicles.’’ Then Coyote was angry and picked up Rock 
and hit all the other Rocks with him. ‘I dreamt I broke lots of Rocks 
like this,”’ he said. 

That’s how they changed, and that’s how the Indians know how to 
kill deer with obsidian. 


7. THE SEASONS (BS) 

Coyote was boss to count the months. All kinds of birds gathered 
to talk about these months. Coyote wanted as many months in a season 
as he had fingers and toes, but those others didn’t like it. Coyote had 
forgotten his tobacco; he had left it home. He said, ‘I forgot my tobac- 
co. You wait a minute. I am going to get it.” 

After he had gone, the others said, ‘‘That’s too long a winter. Let’s 
make the months ourselves. Hurry up, let’s finish it.’ Whippoorwill 
(todigu’") said, ‘““Three months in the fall, and three in summer, and three 
in spring, and three in winter.”’ He said that, and then they all flew away 
before Coyote came back. 

Coyote returned after they had all flown away. He came back, and 
everybody was gone. He said, ‘“‘Come back here. Let’s make it over. 
You don’t know how to do it.”” But there was nobody around; he talked 
by himself. (Repeated in four versions: BA, CW, DB, NN.) 


8. THE ORIGIN OF THE SWEAT HOUSE (SW) 


In the old days birds were persons. Eagle was hunting deer. They 
killed nothing; when they killed nothing, they called on a little bird like 
an owl. He is called Topi’. Eagle told him to heat rocks. These they 
sweated in a sweat house that the little bird built. All those birds got 
in there, and the next time they hunted they killed lots of deer. That's 
the way they learned to sweat. You talk to the sun while you’re in the 
sweat house; that’s your god. 


ga. COYOTE AND WOLF (NN) 


Wolf and Sagebrush were going to have a battle. Bullfrog (a.ms) 
was Wolf’s partner. Greasewood and Sagebrush were partners. Bullfrog 
and Wolf had no bow and arrows. Wolf told Frog to get some sarvisberry 
sticks to make arrows. “Hurry up,”’ he told Bullfrog. That Wolf was 
the brother of Coyote. Coyote and Frog went after sarvisberry. They 
brought loads of it back for Wolf. That Wolf made arrows and put five 
at a time in one place. He talked to them (arrows) and they finished 
themselves. The feathers went on by themselves when Wolf talked. 
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Sagebrush and the other Bushes had paint on their faces, and they 
came toward their enemies. Wolf put his brother, Coyote, inside the 
wickiup and shut him in tightly. They were going to have war with 
the Bushes, and only Wolf and Bullfrog were going to fight. When they 
started to fight, they yelled, ‘‘Ah ah ah ah ah ah ah.” 

When Wolf put his brother in the house, he shut it tight. “If there 
isa hole, tell me,”’ he said to Coyote. But that Coyote didn’t tell him 
that there was one hole he could see through. “If you look outside, 
{ might be killed,” Wolf said to his brother. 

They ran around that wickiup yelling, ‘““Ya ya ya ya ya.” Then that 
Coyote ran around inside the house. He said, ‘Oh, I wish I could see 
how my brother is; he is making such a lot of noise.’’ He jumped around. 
When he jumped, he saw Wolf through the hole. Then that Wolf was 
killed. That Coyote didn’t believe his brother when he told him not to 
look out. 

When Wolf was killed, Bullfrog went into a hole. The rough places 
on his skin are where he was shot. When he started into battle, he painted 
his back with white rock. He still has that mark on his back. 

When those Bushes killed Wolf, they took his head. They cut off that 
head and took it with them. They were going to have a big time, those 
Bushes. They were going to have a big dance. They hung Wolf’s head 
ona post. Coyote came out of the house, and he followed those people. 
When his brother’s head was on the post, he saw it. Those Bushes had 
a big fire, and they danced around. They had that head hanging in the 
middle of the circle. 

One old woman who could hardly walk stayed home when everybody 
went to dance. That Coyote came to the old lady. He asked her, ““Where 
are all the people? Why are you here alone?’’ That old woman told 
Coyote, ‘“The people have a head on a post, and they are going to dance 
tonight. Everybody is going to have a good time.” 

Coyote went where those people were gathered. He wanted to cry 
but he didn’t. He made himself into a strange person. He talked to 
those people, ‘Come on, everybody. I have a good song to sing.’”” Then 
everybody came. They came when he said he was going to sing. Coyote’s 
song was, ‘“‘U’ ii‘pe isha ta duna, ii’ ii'pe isha ta duna, ii’ ii’pe isha ta 
duna.”' Coyote sang, “Sleep tight all night, never wake up.”’ His tail 
wagged as he danced. Then everybody danced so hard that they fell 
asleep right there. 

Coyote grabbed his brother’s head from the pole and ran. He stole 
Wolf’s head from those people. The old woman who had stayed home 
saw Coyote take the head. She yelled, ‘‘Your head (trophy) is stolen,” 
and everybody woke up. Then those Sagebrushes followed Coyote; 
they came chasing him. When they were close, that Coyote changed 





' This is said to be ‘‘old-fashioned”’ language. 
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himself into a Sagebrush. They hunted and hunted for him, but they 
couldn’t find him. Then they went home. 

Coyote turned himself into Coyote again. He took his brother’ 
head. He took water in his mouth, and he sprinkled it on that head. 
Then he buried the head in damp ground. Every night he did that, 
until finally the head turned into a person again. Wolf called his brother. 
“Coyote,” he said, ‘get up and make a fire.’”” The next morning he was 
a man sitting by the fire. Then Coyote said, ‘Oh, my brother, my 
brother.”” He grabbed him around the neck and hugged him; he was 
so glad to see his brother. He had made him into Wolf again. That's 
the way Coyote made his brother alive. 


gb. COYOTE AND WOLF (Bs) 


Coyote and Wolf were brothers. Wolf was the older. Over there at 
Humboldt there was a big cave where Wolf kept all the deer. In thos 
days there were no deer on the mountain. They were all shut up in that 
cave. Elk (padiihiitc) and buffalo (pagtits") too were in that cave 
and all game he had in that cave. 

The brothers lived a long way from the cave. They lived alone 
they had no women with them. Early in the morning Wolf went to 
get game. He brought just one animal home, maybe an elk, or what- 
ever kind he liked. Coyote asked his brother, ““Where do you get that 
game? How do you hunt those? Every time you get one.’’ His brother 
wouldn’t tell him. After a while he got angry because Coyote kept asking 
Then he told him. 

Coyote started early in the morning to hunt. He came to the cave 
He turned all the deer out. When he opened that cave, and every kind 
of game was running out, he tried to shoot one with his bow, but he 
didn’t hit anything. Then Coyote took off his trousers and stood on the 
windy side trying to head them back into the cave. He took his fire stick 
and shot it at a tiny little deer. 

Wolf saw his brother, Coyote. He saw the dust from those deer and 
the other game; they made much dust running from the cave. Woli 
was angry; he knew what Coyote had done. When he saw that dust 
he lay down. 

Coyote left that little deer where he had killed it. He thought he woul: 
tell his brother to come and get it. He thought he had killed something 


big. So he came home and asked his brother to go and bring what li 
had killed. But Wolf didn’t get up; he was very angry. When he didn’ 
move, Coyote himself went back to fetch his game. Then he commences 


to cook the meat. He began to laugh. He fell down on his back wit! 
his legs in the air; he rolled around. He thought he had caught prett! 
nice meat. Then Wolf got up. They ate. 

Then Coyote asked his brother how he hunted, how he killed anything 
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Wolf told him how he hunted, how he hunted everything. Then this 
Coyote, he wanted to see how well he could do it. Wolf told him how 
he hunted rabbits. He put two or three piles of sagebrush in a row, 
and those piles turned into rabbits. Then he told him how he hunted 
sroundhogs too. He went up on the mountain where he could find lots 
of little rocks. He said, ‘‘Rocks, come after me.’’ All those rocks turned 
into groundhogs when he said that. Then he picked up those groundhogs 
and took them home. 

Now this Coyote wanted to hunt the same way as his brother. He 
tried to hunt rabbits first. He took sagebrush and piled it like that. 
He looked back, and the piles turned into rabbits. Then he said, ‘“‘That’s 
an easy way to get rabbits. I'll have to eat these right now. I can bring 
the next ones home.’ Then he ate all those rabbits. Then he tried those 
piles of sagebrush again; he wanted some rabbits to take home. He 
went off a little distance and looked back, and there they were—nothing 
but piles of sagebrush. 

Then Coyote tried groundhog hunting. The first time he said, ‘‘Rocks, 
come after me.” Then many groundhogs came after him. He said, 
“There, I know how to kill groundhogs. That’s easy. I'll eat these 
now and take others home.’’ After he had eaten his dinner, he tried 
that again. He went where there were lots of rocks and said, “Rocks, 
come after me.’’ And lots of rocks came rolling after him, and one big 
stone fell on him and mashed him. It killed him. 

When Coyote didn’t come home, Wolf began to look for him. He 
knew what had happened. When he found his brother under that 
rock, he kicked him out. He threw him a long way, and he was alive 
again. Then they went home. 

The next morning Wolf told his brother what he had dreamed. He 
told him, ‘‘I dreamed lots of Indians had killed me. You better go for 
something we can use to make arrows.” He said, ‘“When you bring 
back those sticks, don’t get way up on top of the hill. Don’t defecate 
up there.’’ Coyote went to get those sticks. When he had those sticks, 
he went up on the hill. He thought he would try it anyway. He did 
just what his brother told him not to do. His dirt rolled down that 
hill. He watched it roll. Then some more rolled a little farther. Then 
Coyote looked the other way, and there he saw lots of Indians. They 
were the ones his brother dreamed about. 

Coyote ran home. He said to Wolf, ““Your dream was right. There 
are lots of Indians coming to kill you.’ Wolf just listened; he said 
nothing. He worked to make arrows. He knew what Coyote had done. 
If this Coyote would do what his brother told him, those things wouldn’t 
happen every time, but Coyote always tried it. Wolf said, “Cut those 
sticks.” The ends tied.! They made points of some kind of hard wood. 


' Obscure. 
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The feathers on the end were eagle feathers. Wolf just talked, and those 
arrows were finished. When he said, “Now, the bow,” that bow flew 
right toward them, and that bow lay right on one side of those arrows, 
The bow was small at each end for attaching the sinew string. That 
bow was backed with sinew. Now the bow was finished. 

Then Wolf put his brother in his house and shut him in tight. He 
told him not to look even though he heard singing and lots of noise. He 
covered his house all over with dirt and told Coyote not to look even 
through one crack. “Don’t look, be sure,” he said. 

Then Wolf began to fight. He was killing lots of those Indians. His 
house was built of rye grass, and that Coyote was inside it. He heard 
Wolf singing; he wanted to know what he was doing. He wanted a 
magic way, too. So that Coyote asked the Mice to make a hole so he 
could !ook through. Those Mice made a little hole for him. He could 
see just a little. Every time his brother shot, lots of Indians were killed. 
Then he looked at his brother. The minute he saw him, Wolf was shot 
and killed. Coyote saw that his brother had been killed. He ran back 
to his bed. 

Those Indians who had killed Wolf took his scalp from his head. He 
had long hair, that Wolf. Then they tried to look in his house. They 
could smell something dead inside. Coyote just made it smell that way 
so they wouldn’t kill him. He didn’t want them to bother him. They 
wondered where Wolf’s brother could be. They thought he must have 
been killed. 

Coyote was all by himself now; his brother was killed. He cried every 
day when he was alone. He decided to follow those who had taken his 
brother’s scalp. So he followed them. He came to the shade they had 
left ; the willows were all red. They had been there a long time before, 
and the people were all gone now. Coyote travelled a long time—over 
three nights—and pretty soon he found a fresh shade. It was a green 
shade. He came to a fresh trace. 

Pretty soon Coyote saw some Indians. He found the place where 
women were gathering wood. He found one woman by herself. He 
asked her, ‘““Where does the chief live?’’ He found the chief’s house, 
and it had Wolf’s head hanging in front. Then Coyote went to the chief; 
he went into his house. They had a fireplace in there. Coyote made the 
smoke come toward him. He began to cry, the tears running out of his 
eyes. Then he asked, ‘“‘Couldn’t you let me have that head?’’ They 
gave him the head he wanted. He said, ‘“You have been killing a good 
man. I wish I had been there when you killed him.” He acted as though 
he were not Wolf’s brother. Then he looked at the head again and 
gave it back saying, ““That was a good man all right.” 

Night came. They were going to have a dance. He was going to sing, 
that Coyote. He started the dance. He started circling around. He had 
a song, but he couldn’t sing it. He tried, “‘Its4, itsa, itsd, its, wamahiidi- 
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gi.” They had a big dance. Lots gathered around. They danced all 
night; they danced until it was nearly day. 

There were two old women lying down facing each other. They 
didn’t dance, but they didn’t sleep. These two old women were talking 
about Coyote. They thought he must be Wolf’s brother. They said, 
“There were two brothers. It must be he.’’ When day came, everybody 
went to sleep right where they had been dancing. All were sound asleep. 
Coyote tried to put the two old women to sleep, but they wouldn’t go. 

Then Coyote took his brother’s head and ran away with it. Those 
two old women woke everyone. Coyote was going home with that 
head. They followed him. When they found him, he threw the head 
away. When he threw it back, they just took it but didn’t get him. 

Then Coyote was angry. He said, “I’m going to kill every one of those 
who took my brother’s head.’’ He was looking for a good place. He 
found two good places; he found two nice green grassy places. Then 
he slept in one place. He was by himself. He raised lots of children 
there. He raised those children there. They were warriors. Then he 
told his children what to do. He got through talking late in the evening. 
Now those children were going to kill all those people who had his 
brother’s head. Coyote wanted that head. Then they went where he 
had found Wolf’s head. They all went there. They were going to reach 
there late, when it was dark. 

Then Coyote put on a woman’s dress and put a baby on his back. 
He said he was a girl. Those people started the dance again. Lots of 
girls gathered around Coyote and said, “Let’s see your baby. She is 
crying.’ He didn’t want them to see the baby. “The baby’s father 
doesn’t want anybody to look at his baby,’’ Coyote told them. Some 
of those girls said, ““What makes you smell like a man?’ ‘Because I 
have a man who smells that way,’’ Coyote said. 

He wanted all those girls to come with him. He said, “I have bad 
magic. Lots of Indians always get killed. We had better go off some 
place and sleep.’’ They didn’t dance because they were all gathered 
around Coyote. They went off with him to hide somewhere and to 
sleep. They found a place. Coyote had some kind of cream to grease 
his eyes. He gave them some. He said, ‘““You use some of my grease 
so you can sleep.’’ After they had used it, Coyote said, ‘““That was not 
good grease. Sleep here some place. I’m going to lay this little niece 
on this side where you can’t hurt her.’’ Coyote meant the baby. As 
soon as they lay down, they went to sleep. It was that grease of Coyote’s 
that made them do that. When they were all asleep, he tied them together 
by the hair. They had long hair. When he finished, it was daylight. 

That’s the time those warriors of Coyote’s got there. They were kill- 
ing off those Indians. Pretty soon some of those Coyote children were 
saying, ‘“Where’s that chief? He ought to come here and help us. Here 
are two we can’t kill.”” Then Coyote came where they were fighting. 
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““What are these two?” he said. “‘They are nothing to me.”’ Then he 
kicked them around with his foot. 

Then he took that head he wanted and started back. He stopped 
one night where he had raised those children. All those children went 
back. That was the last of them. 

Coyote was alone now. He had Wolf’s head with him. Every night 
he buried the head in the damp ground. He did that every night where 
he stopped. In the morning his brother would be fresher. Now Coyote 
was nearly home. The next morning he heard his brother’s voice, 
“Black Coyote, get up.’’ That’s what he heard it say. He got up and 
looked around, but he saw no one. He couldn’t see his brother, but he 
heard his voice. Every time he heard it he got up and looked around, 
but he saw no one. He always went back to bed crying. 

Then Coyote reached home. He was still packing his brother’s head. 
The next morning he heard his voice again. Then the next morning, 
there he saw his brother. He had a Wolf blanket over his head. Then 
Coyote said, “My brother, my brother, my brother.”” He was rolling 
under him, lying around. That’s the end. Coyote made all that trouble. 


gc. COYOTE AND WOLF (TA) 

Wolf said, ‘‘Everything is here in this cave. If anybody wants game 
he can sit here in front and kill it. Then he must shut the cave tight 
and go.”’ 

Pretty soon Coyote came. He sat there beside the cave a few minutes. 
Then he was tired waiting. “Are they ever going to come out ?”’ he thought. 
Then he opened the whole thing. I saw these caves a long time ago. 
They are this side of Tule lake. When Coyote opened the cave, everything 
came out; all kinds of game ran out. They made lots of dust. That 
dust went all over the mountains. Coyote was there trying and trying 
to shoot. He didn’t get anything. At last he shot a very young deer. 
So then he went home with that little deer. 

Wolf was Coyote’s brother. When he saw the dust, he became angry 
and lay down. Soon he got up and started hunting. He came back with 
no deer. His legs were bleeding and scratched. He could find no game. 
Then Wolf made a sweat house. ‘Put your rabbit blanket over that 
sweat house. Put your bow and arrow on top,” he said to his brother. 
They stayed there. 

Then they went hunting again. Each killed a deer with his bow. 
Coyote stretched the hide. He didn’t throw away even a bone of that 
deer. The next morning they hunted again. Each came home with 
a deer. They were going to build a house with the hides. Coyote was 
happy then. He was fat; he had lots of meat. They ate every bit; they 
never threw away even a bone. They had a spring. Coyote was running 
around it just like a little boy. ‘ 
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Wolf made three piles of sagebrush. They turned into rabbits, and 
he took those rabbits home. Coyote went hunting. He went over where 
there were lots of rocks. Soon lots of groundhogs were coming toward 
him. He looked them over and killed the fattest one. He thought he 
would roast and eat him. When he got through eating, he went to the 
rocks again. They came after him, and one big stone threw him down 
and killed him. 

When he didn’t come home, his brother came to look for him. He 
found Coyote there under a big stone. That’s the end of it. 


gd. COYOTE AND WOLF (BA) 


Coyote had a camp over there, the other side of that high point. 
Over there is a rock with a hole in it. There is water in it, and that is 
where Coyote used to drink. To the south were deer, mountain sheep, 
antelope, and all kinds of game. Wolf kept them there, but Coyote 
didn’t know where they were. 

One morning he said to his brother, ‘“‘How do you hunt bucks ?”’ Wolf 
said, “I keep them over there in a cave. When I open the door a little, 
they come out and I shoot them.’’ Then Coyote said, ‘““Where are they ?” 
Wolf got up and pointed to the spot. 

Then Coyote went. He found that place and opened it a little. He 
waited a while. They didn’t come out quickly enough to suit him. Then 
he threw the gate wide open. Pretty soon they came out thick. Coyote 
tried to shoot, but he hit nothing. Then he tried to scare them back. 
He turned his trousers and waved them, but they never went back. 
Just a little yearling came behind. Coyote killed that one. 

Wolf saw them come out; he saw the dust over all the mountains. 
He became angry; he knew what Coyote had done. He lay down. Then 
Coyote brought that little one home. He said, ‘““Get up, my brother. 
I'm bringing soft chewing.’’ But Wolf never'said a word; he never spoke 
to his brother. 

The next morning Coyote asked about groundhogs. “‘How do you 
kill all big groundhogs ?”’ he asked his brother. Wolf said, “I go below 
the rim rock and stand there. I say, ‘Rocks, come after me.’ That’s 
the way I do it. I kill all big ones.” 

Then Coyote wanted to try it. He stood where his brother had told 
him. He said, ‘Tupi’ diimahig'; rocks, come after me.” Then all 
groundhogs came after Coyote. ‘‘That’s an easy way to hunt,” he said, 
and he ate them right there. Then he went to another place below the 
tim, and he said the same thing. Then rocks rolled upon him. He 
jumped around. Pretty soon a big rock cut off his tail. He went back 
to camp. He had killed nothing; he brought nothing home. 

The next morning he asked about rabbits. ‘“How do you hunt them ? 
You always kill lots,” he said to Wolf. Then his brother told him, ‘I 
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pull up sagebrush and make little piles. I look back, and they are al] 
rabbits.’”’ So Coyote went out again. He went to try it. He found 
sagebrush. He stacked it and looked back. There were many rabbits, 
He said, ‘““That’s an easy way to hunt,” and he ate some of them. Then 
he went to another place and did the same thing. He looked back, but 
there was nothing but sagebrush; there were no rabbits. He had spoiled 
it. He brought nothing home that night. 

The next morning he asked about birds. ‘‘How do you kill them? 
You get plenty all the time.’’ Then Wolf said, ‘‘I see the birds on the 
tree. I just shoot at the trunk and say, ‘Birds, come down.’ Then | 
pick them up,” he said. Coyote went on again. He went to kill lots of 
birds. He saw many on a tree. He shot at the tree, and all the birds 
came down. ‘‘That’s an easy way to get them. I might as well eat them 
right here,” he said. Then he went to another place. He found some 
birds on a tree. He shot at the trunk, and the birds all flew away. He 
didn’t get any that time. 


ge. COYOTE AND WOLF (NO) 


That Wolf told his mother he was going to hunt groundhog. He went 
where there were many rocks. He told them to come to him. They 
turned into groundhogs. He killed the big ones and took them home. 
Coyote said to him, “How did you kill those big ones ?’’ — ‘Oh, I just 
went over there to those rocks and told them to come to me. They 
were all groundhogs, and I killed the biggest ones.” 

Coyote thought he would go, too. He went there and said, ‘Come 
on, rocks,” and all groundhogs came to him. He killed the largest ones 
he killed lots. He thought, “I have plenty now. I’ll cook and eat some 
I can get more later.’ So he cooked and ate those groundhogs. After 
he had eaten, he went there again and said, ‘Come on, rocks,”’ and all 
rocks came after him. One hit his tail and broke it. That’s why Coyote 
has a short tail. Wolf thought to himself, ‘Well, he has spoiled my 
trick.”” He knew because Coyote had brought so little home. 

Then Coyote asked his brother, “‘What do you do when you get lots 
of birds to eat?” He told him. He stayed home, and Coyote went 
hunting birds. He knew how Wolf caught them. Those birds were thick 
ona bush. He went under the bush and shook it. All the birds fell down 
“Oh my, I must eat,” he thought to himself. “I’m going to eat first 
Then I can shake off more easily.”” He ate and then went back to shake 
down more. He shook those bushes, and all the birds flew away; he 
didn’t catch any. His brother knew that he had done wrong becaus 
he didn’t bring back many birds. 

Wolf went hunting deer. The deer had a hole under the ground likt 
the squirrel. Every time Wolf killed a big buck. Coyote asked, “How 
do you kill a big buck every time ?’’ Then Coyote went hunting becaus 
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his brother had told him how to kill deer. He told him, “You open the 
door and close it after you have killed one. If you don’t close it, they 
will all come out and be scattered on the mountain.”” When Coyote 
reached there, he opened the door wide. He was careless, and they all 
scattered over the mountain. When they ran out, he tried to scare them 
pack. He jumped back and forth, but they ran over him. 

He killed one little fawn. All the others ran to the mountains. The 
valley was nothing but dust. Wolf saw the dust, and he lay down. He 
knew whet Coyote had done. That Coyote said, ‘‘Get up, my brother, 
I bring nice tender meat.’’ Wolf was angry; he lay down. 

That’s how deer got to the mountains. 


gf. COYOTE AND WOLF (DB) 


In those days there was lots to eat, but they destroyed it. They 
used to get game easily, but Coyote and Wolf made it hard to get food. 
Wolf went hunting. He was going to hunt groundhogs. He went and 
stood under a rock cliff. He said, ‘““Rocks, come after me,” and all 
groundhogs came down to him. Then he killed what he thought would 
be enough for a meal and went home. 

Coyote was his brother. He was home, and he asked him, “How 
do you kill so many like that ?’’ Then Wolf told him how he did it. 
Coyote thought he would try. He did what his brother had told him 
and got many groundhogs. Then he ate them, and afterwards he stood 
there and said the same thing again. Then all rocks rolled down after 
him. That’s how Coyote spoiled easy hunting. 

They went to another place. They were going to hunt rabbits. Wolf 
went out first. He piled sagebrush roots, as many as he wanted, 
perhaps three piles. He did this as he went along. Then he looked back, 
and there were rabbits piled there. He went home, and his brother 
asked him, ‘“‘How do you always get lots of rabbits to eat? How do 
you catch them so easily?’’ Wolf told him once more, and Coyote 
thought he would try it. He did what his brother told him, and when 
he looked back there were the rabbits. After he had eaten them, he 
tried it the second time. When he looked back, he saw only sagebrush. 

Then he went home and asked Wolf, ‘“How do you always have lots 
of birds to eat ?”” — “I go along under the willows, and I shake them. 
Then all the birds come down. I pick them up and go home.” Coyote 
thought he would try this. He did the same thing; he shook the trees, 
and many birds fell. He ate them and shook the trees again. This time 
all the leaves came down. 

When Coyote went home, he asked his brother, “How do you always 
dig lots of roots to eat? How do you always have lots of ha.pi‘!?” 
Wolf said, ‘‘I go along and see a pile of mole dirt. I kick it open as I 
go along. When I look back, Mole (yii‘atsiba) comes out with a basket 
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of ha.pi’ in her hands. She has pretty beads around her wrist. She 
gives me the basket, and I come home.”’ Coyote asked him again, ‘“‘How 
do you find ha.pi'!?”’ Wolf told him once more, and Coyote thought 
he would try it. He kicked open a pile of dirt as he passed by. He 
looked back and saw Mole come out with her basket full. He thought, 
“I’m going to reach across the basket and get her bracelet.’’ He came 
to her and grabbed her wrist. She went underground, pulling him with 
her. He kept hold, and she went on down in the ground. Finally only 
Coyote’s tail was left above ground. He was helpless so he let her go. 

When he reached home, he asked his brother, ‘““What do you do when 
you get all this ya’pa ?’? — ‘‘There is a woman who always gives me ya’- 
pa. These women are always digging it. But if they give you anything 
you must be careful not to spill it, or they will chase you.’’ So Coyote 
went to get some. When he reached there, he saw the women from a 
distance. “I guess I’ll make love to them,” he thought. Those women 
knew what he was thinking, and they didn’t give him any ya’pa. They 
bunched together and sat down. They thought they would give him 
some kind of louse. They gathered those lice and gave them to him in 
a basket. Coyote thought, “Well, if they’re going to give me that, I'll 
throw it at them and help myself to their ya’pa.” 

When they gave it to him, he threw it back and took their ya'pa. 
Then he ran home, all those women chasing him. He knew that they 
would follow. Wolf followed Coyote because he knew what was going 
to happen. He met Coyote just as he was almost caught by those women. 
They were making a terrible noise as they came after him. Wolf yelled 
to Coyote, ‘“Throw that basket back.’’ He did that, and those women 
took their basket and went home. 


10a, COYOTE AND WOLF GO HUNTING (DB) 

Coyote and Wolf were going deer hunting. They told their sister to 
parch some food for them. As they went along, Coyote kept thinking 
he saw something. He tried to ask his brother. Finally they found the 
game they were hunting. It was quite far from them. Wolf said, “You 
stay here and let me hunt.’’ Coyote said, ‘“‘No, let me come along.” 
Wolf didn’t want him, but they both went. They shot, and Wolf's 
arrow killed the deer. They looked to see where the deer had been hit. 
Wolf took out his own arrow; he picked up Coyote’s arrow and put it 
in the hole where his own had been. He was going to tell Coyote that he 
had killed the animal. 

Then Wolf said, ‘‘Go back and get our lunch. After we eat, we can 
clean the deer.’’ Coyote made a hole in the lunch and ate about half of 
it. When Wolf saw the hole, he asked him, “Did you eat some of this?” 

“Why no, I never ate any. I came along pretty fast. It must have 
caught on the brush as I came past.’’ Wolf told him, “I know what 
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you have been doing. I’m going to raise (revive) that deer.’’ Coyote 
kept saying that he had not eaten any. Then Wolf said, ‘Well, open 
your mouth.”’ As he opened it, Wolf saw seeds along his teeth. Then 
he said to Coyote, “‘If this deer should go way off to the mountains and 
across bad country, would you follow him ?’’ — “Sure, I would follow 
him anywhere.”” — ‘“‘Would you follow him over open plains?’ — 
“Sure, I would follow him.’’ — ‘‘Would you follow if he went through 
the lake ?’” — ‘“‘Sure, I would change myself into a water spider (paswéda ; 
pa, water) and follow him through the lake.”’ ' 

After Wolf had asked all these questions, he restored the deer. It ran 
off, with Coyote following. He followed close behind through the 
mountains. When he came to the open plain, he was so dry and thirsty 
that he lay down. Wolf knew that his brother was thirsty, and he told 
Horned Toad (izipamakaza®) to give him some water. He told him, 
“Go there, but don’t let him see you; he might kill you. Just give him 
a drop.” 

When Horned Toad went there, he sat down and put a drop of water 
in Coyote’s mouth. “Hey, who is that urinating in my mouth ?”’ yelled 
Coyote. Then when he had enough he said, ‘““My nephew, my nephew.” 
He was glad. 

Then he started from there. The deer was crossing the lake, and he 
followed it. As he went through the lake, he sang to himself, ‘‘Paswoswo, 
paswoswo,”’ he sang. The deer was in the middle of the lake. 

At the other end of the lake were lots of Indians. Rosebush, Dove, 
Sagebrush, Rattlesnake, and Flies and Mosquitoes were playing the 
hand game. One was not playing; he was lying down beside them. He 
saw the deer first. ‘““Woi’ nii duts kana,’’ he sang two times. ‘“‘What’s 
the matter with that fellow? He never said that before.”’ “Look 
around, there might be something coming.’’ They all looked and saw 
that deer coming. “It’s coming this way,”’ they said. 

“Who’s going over there and kill him?’’ They told Dove, ‘You 
go, you’re gray; nobody can see you.”’ Dove said, “No, I don’t want 
to go. I always feel like flying away when anybody comes near.’’ Then 
they said to Rattlesnake, “You go.’’ Rattlesnake tried to make teeth 
from the thorns of Rosebush. Rose didn’t care because it didn’t hurt 
when he pulled off the thorns. Then he tried teeth of Greasewood. Then 
he tried teeth of fire. When he bit everyone with those teeth, they all 
jumped up right away. They saw that he could kill easily. They sent 
him over to kill that deer. As it came by, Rattlesnake killed it. 

They butchered it right away, just as Water Spider came out of the 
lake. Then Water Spider changed himself back into Coyote. They had 
already divided the meat, but Coyote took it away from everyone. Rat- 
tlesnake tried to coil himself inside the hide, but Coyote had a stick and 
knocked him off. Coyote picked up the meat and left. He heard his 
brother crying. 
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When he was going back around the lake, he became tired and thought 
he would stop for the night. “I might lie down and dream of something 
good,”’ he thought. He dreamt there was a land bridge across the lake. 
and when he woke up he found it was that way. He reached home. He 
left the meat outside and entered the house. His mother went out and 
tried to pack the meat. It was so heavy that she couldn’t lift it. Coyote 
said, ““Well, I brought a little fawn. It isn’t heavy.’”’ Then Wolf went 
outside and picked up that bundle with his little finger. 


10b, COYOTE AND WOLF GO HUNTING (BA) 


Coyote and Wolf had the same mother. They told her to cook some 
food for them. She gathered sawabstuni (“things on top of sagebrush”’), 
She put them in a basket and told Coyote not to bother her while she 
was cooking. She started to cook, and she made a noise, “‘Sawapiii, 
sawapiin, sawapiin,’’ she said. Coyote wanted to see what was hap- 
pening, so he took off the lid and burned that food. He spoiled it. His 
mother was so angry that she ground the food just as it was. She put 
it up for them to take along. They were going to hunt elk. 

They travelled over the mountain. Wolf saw two young deer there. 
He didn’t tell his brother; he just told him to look around. Pretty soon 
Coyote caught sight of them. “I see a big deer,’’ he said. Wolf said, 
“They’re too young,” but Coyote wanted one anyway. “If you pick 
them up, a fire will start and burn everything.”” But Coyote took one 
Then a fire came after him; it came pretty close so he let the deer go 
When the fire stopped, he ran back and took the deer again. Then that 
fire started once more. Wolf just walked along. There was fire all 
around. When Coyote loosed the deer, the fire stopped. 

Then they went on together. They saw someone camped. Coyote 
wanted to see whose camp it was. Wolf told him, “Those are pretty 
bad people; don’t go there.”’ Coyote thought they might have some 
ya’pa roots. “I’ll go anyway,” he said. He went over to the camp. 
There were some Bear women in there. There was lots of ya’pa drying 
outside. Coyote found a basket. He scooped up some ya’pa and ran. 
They came after him; they came close behind him.* He threw back the 
basket and hit those women right on the legs. He didn’t eat much of the 
ya’pa; he didn’t have time. 

Coyote caught up with Wolf, and they went on. Pretty soon they 
came to another camp. It was Beaver’s camp. He had a pointed house. 
Wolf said, ‘If you go in there, everybody will lie down on top of you.” 
Coyote went to see; he didn’t believe his brother. He went in. There 
was just one man lying there. Coyote asked him, ‘“‘Where is everybody ?” 
That fellow didn’t answer. Coyote went inside. He saw that they had 
lots of hides of all kinds. He thought that he would pick out the best 
hides and go. He picked up one and started for the door. That fellow 
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_was lying inside across the doorway. Coyote stepped on top of him as he 


was going out. He fell down alongside of the man. Soon the man was 
on top of him. He kept getting larger and larger, and soon he covered 
Coyote all over. There was no way for him to get up. “Let me up,” 
he said, but that fellow never spoke a word. 

Wolf knew what had happened. He sent a little bird called Patsi’don 
(meadow lark) to help Coyote. He told that bird what to tell Coyote. 
The bird came outside the camp. He said, ‘‘Use your little finger; stick 
him in the ribs.” Coyote said, ‘Stay where you are.’’ Pretty soon he 
understood. He stuck his little finger in that fellow and cut him open. 
All the water ran out, and Coyote got up and ran away. 

He found Wolf, and they went on. He saw smoke somewhere on the 
rocks. Woodrat (tikawa) was chasing groundhogs under the rocks. 
He was smoking them to death. Coyote said to Wolf, “I'll go and get 
some groundhogs.’’ — ‘‘Maybe he'll put you inside and cover you over.” 
But Coyote didn’t believe him. They came to some ryegrass. Coyote 
cut it and took the longest piece. He came to the place where Woodrat 
was lying. He was down in front of the hole pulling out a groundhog 
with a stick. Coyote came from behind, and Woodrat didn’t see him. 
So he stabbed that fellow with his ryegrass. He kicked it away, and 
Coyote stuck him again. Then Woodrat knew someone was behind 
him. He was on his knees. He bent over and looked back between his 
legs. He saw that ryegrass. Then he saw Coyote with the grass in his 
hand. He told Coyote, ‘““My grandchild, get in the hole and pull out 
the groundhog.”” Coyote went right in. Woodrat shoved a big rock in 
the mouth of the hole, and Coyote couldn’t get out. 

Wolf wondered what was going on. This time he came back himself 
to see. Woodrat had gone. Wolf kicked that rock. He said, “Tikwi- 
piinii,”” and broke that rock in pieces. His brother had a groundhog 
in his arms. He was lying down inside. He had one groundhog anyway. 

Then they both went on. That Wolf saw an elk in the timber. He 
said to Coyote, ‘‘Look closely.” Then Coyote saw him, “That’s the 
biggest deer I ever saw.’’ — ‘‘Coyote, you stay here, I'll chase him.” 
— “No, I have to follow right behind you.” Wolf sneaked toward 
that elk. He got pretty close. He commenced shooting and so did 
Coyote. Both hit the animal. It ran a little way and then fell down. 

Wolf said to his brother, ““Go get that food we left, but don’t eat 
any of it. If you do, I’ll make this deer alive again.’’ Coyote came to 
that food, and he cut open the package. He stuck in his finger and put 
it in his mouth. When he came back, Wolf saw the hole. “I think you 
ate some of this,’’ he said. — “I think I cut it on that mountain mahog- 
any.” Then Wolf said, ‘Open your mouth. Let me look inside.” 
Coyote wouldn’t do it. Wolf grabbed that Coyote and tickled him. He 
made him laugh. He opened his mouth wide, and Wolf saw the food 
in his teeth. 
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‘What are you going to do when I make that deer get up?” Wolf 
asked him. — “I'll follow it anyway.’’ — “If you get on water, what will 
you do?” — “If I do that, I'll be a spider.”” — “If you go in the desert 
where there is no water, what will you do?’’ — “I can follow anyway,” 
Coyote said. So Wolf took a mukanu and raised that deer. The animal 
jumped up and ran. 

Coyote came behind. He followed that deer all over the mountain, 
It ran far into the desert where there was no water. Coyote gave out. 
He stopped by a big bush of sage. He put a hide on top of the sagebrush 
to make a shade and lay down underneath. 

Wolf began to worry about his brother. He told Horned Toad to 
give Coyote water if he saw him. Pretty soon a Horned Toad found 
Coyote lying there. Wolf had told him, “ Just hide. Coyote has no sense: 
he might shoot you.’ So that Horned Toad came up on the other side 
of the sagebrush. Coyote was lying there with his mouth wide open. 
Horned Toad dropped some water in. Coyote jumped up; he was pretty 
angry. ‘‘Who did that?” he yelled, and he shot several times. Then 
he lay down again, and Horned Toad gave him more water. Coyote 
felt better after that. 

Some people ahead were having a gamble. Rattlesnake and Lizard 
saw the deer coming. ‘“‘Long-legged one is coming,”’ one said. Someone 
said, ‘“That fellow never says that ; someone must be coming.” So they 
came out and looked around. They saw dust flying. They picked out 
a man to kill whatever was coming. They tried to get Dove, but he 
said, “I get frightened; I might fly away.’ Someone said, “Maybe 
Rattlesnake would do. He’s pretty hard to see.’’ So they took some 
thorns from a rosebush and put them in his mouth for teeth. He tried 
them on an Indian, but they hurt him just a little. Then Rattlesnake 
put fire on his teeth and tried that on another fellow. His hand swelled 
and he died. Then Rattlesnake went out and hid himself. Deer was 
coming along. He didn’t see that Rattlesnake. He bit him on the leg, 
and he killed him right there. The whole camp skinned and divided 
that deer. 

Then Coyote came along. He came in that camp and gathered the 
meat. He said it belonged to him. Rattlesnake was lying there, but 
Coyote took a stick and knocked him away. Then Coyote gathered 
everything and started off. 

Those Indians wanted to make deep snow fall. They looked at Por- 
cupine and said, ‘‘Here’s the man to make snow.” Porcupine lay down 
and said, “May snow cover the grass; may snow cover the grass.” 
Pretty soon snow began to fall; it was pretty thick. It was about four 
feet deep. 

Coyote was just half way home. Wolf was crying in his camp. He 
thought he would freeze to death. Frog (pamég®) came in. He kept 
quiet. The Sun was crying too. Then Coyote climbed in a tall pine 
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tree. He had a mukanu, and he was trying to find a rock. He found 
around one, and he built a fire in the tree and made that stone red hot. 
Then he rolled that stone toward his camp. It cleared the snow. Coyote 
climbed down and went home. 

They were crying when he came in. He put down the deer outside. 
The old lady was there. She came out and looked at Coyote. She stopped 
crying. That old lady tried to pick up the meat he had brought, but 
it was too heavy. Then Wolf went out. He picked it up with his little 
finger and brought it inside. 


IOC. COYOTE AND WOLF GO HUNTING (NO) 

Coyote and Wolf were brothers. They told their mother to cook 
wa.da for their lunch. She was cooking it. She covered herself, and she 
told them not to look at her as she cooked it. She said, ‘““Sawapon, 
siwapofi, sawapon.’’ She told them not to look at her; if they did, the 
food might burn. She ground that food for them on the ma’ta (metate) 
and put it in a buckskin rag for their lunch. 

Rat was smoking a groundhog in his hole. That Coyote said, ‘‘Let 
me go over there; he might give me one. We could cook and eat it.”’ 
Wolf told Coyote not to bother Rat. ‘He might put you in that hole 
and smoke you,” he said. But Coyote went anyway. Rat didn’t see 
him come. He stooped over and tried to get out the groundhog. When 
he leaned over, his testes hung down. Coyote took a long piece of ryegrass 
and stuck Rat with that grass. He stuck him again and again. Rat 
dodged each time. He made a hole in the ground and sat down over it. 
Then Coyote stuck him again. This time Rat looked back; he tried 
to see what was hurting him. He said to Coyote, “‘Oh, my grandchild, 
you are always so silly.” 

He told Coyote to go inside and get the groundhog, for he could not 
reach it. So Coyote went in, and Rat closed him in there and left him. 
Wolf wondered why his brother didn’t come back. He came looking 
for him. Coyote was smoked to death, but he had the groundhog in his 
arms all right. Wolf said, ‘““Tupi’ku kwana,”’ and he broke the rock 
into little pieces. He kicked it aside. He found his brother dead. He 
took him out. He had a groundhog in his arms. 

They saw fawn tracks. Coyote said, ‘“Let me track one. I might 
kill one for supper and breakfast.’’ Wolf said, ‘“You better let them 
alone: they might follow us with fire.” Wolf went on and left Coyote. 
Coyote took that little fawn all right. The fire followed him. When it 
had nearly caught him, he threw down the fawn. Then the fire stopped. 
Then Coyote ran back and grabbed that fawn again. The fire followed 
him once more. He grabbed the fawn and ran. He jumped on his brother. 
He had that fawn in his arms. The fire was blazing behind him, and it 
caught Wolf and singed his hair. That Wolf, he grabbed the fawn and 
threw it away. Then the fire stopped. 
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They went on again and saw an elk. Coyote said, “There’s that 
great big animal that can look over the mountain.” He kept telling 
his brother this, but Wolf went right on. He said, ‘My brother, you 
stay right here and take care of our lunch. If you eat any, I shall bring 
that deer to life after I’ve killed it.”” Then Wolf shot the elk. Coyote 
watched him kill it. He ran to him. Wolf told him to go after the lunch. 

Coyote felt happy. He broke a hole in the lunch and ate some. Wolf 
said, ‘““Did you eat any?’ — “No, I came under some brush. That's 
what tore the hole.’’ — “I think you ate some. Yes, you have eaten 
some.”’ Wolf tickled Coyote, and he laughed. “I know you have eaten 
some; I see it in your teeth.”” He was going to make that deer alive. 
He asked Coyote, ‘Are you going to follow even if he goes in deep 
water ?’’ Coyote said, “Yes, Ill follow him. I'll turn into a spider 
and go on top of the water.” And Wolf raised that deer. He ran away, 
and Coyote ran after him. He was near him. Coyote was left in the 
desert where there was no water. He was so thirsty. 

All kinds of birds were playing a game. Lizard and some Flies were 
outside. They weren’t playing. Lizard and the Flies kept saying, 
“Didikwi’ nini, dudt skaonai.” They said, “Something is coming 
way off.” The gamblers were inside. ““‘We better see what he means 
by that,’”’ they said. One went out to see what the boy was saying. 
Weasel came out, and he began to say the same thing. 

Then they thought, ‘““Wolf and Coyote went hunting. Maybe they 
scared a deer this way.’’ They said to Dove, ‘Go and watch. If he 
comes by, kill him.”” But Dove said, “No, I’m always afraid of everything. 
If anything comes near me, I want to fly away.’’ So they got Rattlesnake 
and wanted him to go. Rattlesnake didn’t want to do it. He made 
teeth of rosebush thorns and tried to bite someone. He didn’t kill him. 
So he made teeth of burning coals. 

Rattlesnake lay under the sagebrush. The deer didn’t see him. He 
went right over him, and that Snake struck and killed him. Then those 
people who had been gambling came there to butcher that deer. Rat- 
tlesnake said he was going to take the ribs and backbone because he 
had killed the animal. They tried to push him away with a stick, but 
he came back. They took everything away from him, and threw him 
to one side with a stick. The chief talked to them. ‘“Maybe Coyote and 
Wolf will be coming,’’ he said. They dried the meat and put it away. 

Wolf went back to his mother’s home. He went to bed. His mother 
asked, ‘“‘Where is your brother?’ — ‘‘He was so silly. He ate what 
lunch we had. I killed a deer, and when he ate the lunch I raised the 
deer. He followed him. Perhaps he is dying for lack of water.” 

So he sent Horned Toad to follow the deer tracks. He carried water 
and away he went. He found Coyote lying under the brush; his mouth 
was wide open. Horned Toad put water in his mouth. Coyote didn’t 
know where the water came from. Horned Toad was:on the other side 
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of the brush. He put water in Coyote’s mouth every few minutes. When 
Coyote was feeling better, he jumped up and shot in the air with his 
arrows. Horned Toad got under the sagebrush, and Coyote didn’t see 
him. Then Coyote was all right, but Horned Toad stayed there under the 
brush for good. 

Coyote followed the deer tracks again. He came along. He knew 
that those people had killed his deer. He went to their camp and gathered 
all the meat they had. He packed it and went home to his mother. 

They said, ‘Has anybody power enough to make deep snow so Coyote 
will freeze to death?’’ And Porcupine said, “‘I’ll do that.’”? Then he 
said, ““Honi'tc*, honi'tc", poboi't* boi't®. May a deep snow fall.” The 
snow fell, and Coyote could hardly walk. The snow half covered the 
pine trees. 

Coyote took his mukanu and hunted for a rock. Then he drilled fire 
so that he could heat the rock. He made it red hot and threw it toward 
hishome. He told the snow to dry. It began to melt and to dry. 

Wolf had told his brother not to sit on a rock. “If you sit on a rock, 
it will grow with you,” he told him. Coyote was sitting on top of a 
rock. It grew way in the air, like a rim rock. Coyote’s pack was on the 
ground. Weasel was Coyote’s wife. She took the pack and gave it to 
his mother. She saved the fat and made it into balls. These she saved 
for Coyote. He was way up in the air on top of that rock. Weasel came 
under the rock every morning and cried and cried. 

She told Eagle to bring down her husband. Eagle flew in the air. 
He took a little rock in his claws. He practiced to see how heavy a rock 
he could carry. Then he flew way in the air. Coyote thought to himself, 
“Well, maybe he is going to take me down.” He lay on one side where 
Eagle could catch hold of him. Finally Eagle took him in his claws. 
He circled round and round in the air, coming lower and lower. 

Coyote’s wife was packing wood. Eagle put Coyote where she would 
find him. Weasel came along, and there she found her husband under 
the sagebrush. She was packing wood on her back, and she put him on 
top of it and packed him home. 

Then she took that grease. She put it on the end of a stick and warmed 
it. When it melted, she put it in Coyote’s mouth. He liked it. Then he 
became fleshy and stout again. 


10d. COYOTE AND WOLF GO HUNTING (TA) 

Coyote and his nephew were hunting groundhog. They made a fire 
with sticks right in front of the groundhog’s hole. They did that so 
that the smoke would kill him. One was right in front of the hole pSking. 
Coyote came up from behind him. He had a stick and he poked him. 
The man looked under his legs at Coyote and said, ““There’s a groundhog 
under here. You’d better go in and bring him out, nephew.” Then 
Coyote went in. The man stopped up the hole and went off. When 
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Coyote didn’t come home, his brother, Wolf, came to look for him. He 
found the place. He kicked the rock to pieces. There came Coyote 
with a groundhog in his arms. : 

Coyote and Wolf packed a lunch. They hung it on a mountain mahog. 
any tree. When they killed a deer, Wolf sent his brother for the lunch, 
“Be sure not to eat any before you come,”’ he said. Coyote came to the 
place they had left the lunch. He bit it open and ate some. When he 
came back, Wolf asked if he had eaten any. Coyote told him, ‘‘No, | 
didn’t.” Then his brother said, “I can see the hole.’’ — ‘“‘Oh no, I came 
under the juniper, and a limb tore it open.’’ — ‘‘Let me see inside your 
mouth.”’ Coyote opened his mouth, and Wolf could see food between 
his teeth. He said, “You have eaten some.’’ That Coyote said, ‘That 
is from this morning.”’ 

So then Wolf was angry. He raised the deer he had killed, and that 
deer ran off. Coyote followed. He went right with him. He walked s 
long packing his arrows, that his shoulder became sore and smelled 
badly. 

Coyote walked far without water. He was very thirsty. He duga 
hole under the sagebrush and lay down with his mouth wide open. Horned 
Toad saw him. He climbed on the sagebrush above Coyote and dropped 
a little water in his mouth. Coyote didn’t see him above. He took his 
bow and shot in the air, but he didn’t see Horned Toad at all. Pretty 
soon Coyote had enough of this water, so he got up and went on. 

Lizard was lying on the house. He saw the deer coming. “‘T see 
something coming,’ he said. He was the only one on the house. The 
others were all inside having a big game. Someone looked out. ‘‘Maybe 
he sees something,” he said. He looked out and saw the deer coming. 
Then all of them said, ‘““Who is going to kill that deer?’’ They sent 
Rattlesnake (togékwa) to kill him. He went there and lay in front of 
the deer. He bit him on the leg. Then that deer went a little way and 
died. So they divided the meat. They were all Indians then. 

Pretty soon Coyote came up. This Coyote gathered all the meat they 
had divided. Rattlesnake was lying on the hide. “This is my hide 
I killed this deer,” he said to Coyote. But Coyote took the hide and 
shook off Rattlesnake. Then he took all the meat and put it in that 
hide and packed it home. 

Porcupine made a deep snow fall. Coyote heated a large rock. He 
sent it home, that rock; he sent it ahead of him. That made a dry roaé 
toward his house. Then he came home. 

That’s as far as I know this story. 


10€. COYOTE AND WOLF GO HUNTING (NN) 
Coyote and Wolf were brothers. They were going to hunt elk. Woll 
told his brother, ‘‘Look around for grandma.’’ So Coyote told Wolf 


‘“‘Here’s our grandmother.” Coyote told his grandmother to make | 
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lunch for them; they were going hunting. His grandmother took wa.da 
seeds. She was going to parch them. She covered herself and told 
Coyote not to look at her as she parched the seeds. As she cooked 
them, she said, ““Sawapiin, sawapiin, sawapiin.”” She said that as she 
parched those seeds. And that Coyote said to himself, “I wonder how 
grandmother looks when she is cooking,” and he took that cover from 
her. His grandmother scorched the food she was cooking. She ground 
those burned seeds for them to take as lunch. They tied up the food 
and went hunting. 

And Wolf told Coyote to look for what looks over the mountain. 
“Maybe you will see him,” he said. And Coyote told him, “Yes, it is 
right here.”” And Wolf wanted his brother to stay there while he shot 
it, but Coyote said, ‘‘Brothers have to go along. We both have to shoot 
it.” He went along with Wolf. So they shot an elk and killed him. 

Then Wolf told Coyote to go for their lunch. “And when you bring 
it, you must not eat any. If you eat any of it, I’m going to make this 
deer alive again.’’ Coyote went after that lunch. He ate a little of it; 
he tore the covering and ate a little of that food. Wolf said to him, 
“You have eaten some. See where you have torn the covering.’’ Coyote 
said, ‘Oh, I tore that on a limb as I came back.”’ And that Wolf told 
his brother to laugh so that he could see his teeth. Coyote wouldn’t 
laugh, but Wolf tickled him and saw that wa.da in his teeth. 

Wolf made that deer alive because Coyote had eaten the lunch. He 
raised that deer, and the deer ran off. Coyote couldn’t do anything; 
that deer was gone for good. 


Ila. THE THEFT OF PINE NUTS (BS) 


Once they had a gamble early in the evening. Coyote smelled pine 
nuts. ‘““Why, I smell something good,”’ he said. He kept turning around, 
first one way and then the other. He tried to find from which direction 
he smelled it. Then he knew where it was. Then he got up and went 
toward the north. He had smelled those pine nuts from quite a distance. 
He went very fast toward the north. 

Then he came to the place where they had pine nuts. The chief was 
talking. Sand Hill Crane was chief; he was captain. Coyote’s brother, 
Wolf, was there with Crane, and he was talking too. He was Coyote’s 
full brother. A woman was fixing pine nuts. She was grinding them. 
The chief said to her, ‘Fix it just like water; make it thin so he can 
drink it; make it thin so he can’t steal any.’’ Then they gave him that 
mush. He tried to pour some in his blanket, but it was too thin and 
ran right through. He tried to hold some in his mouth, but he always 
swallowed it. He wanted to take some home in his mouth but he couldn’t. 

After Coyote had eaten those pine nuts, he went home. They were 
going to have a dance at home. They started to dance. The girls all 
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wanted to dance with Coyote because they could smell that he had 
eaten something good. They said, ‘““This young man smells good.” 

They gathered all the Indians. All kinds of birds were Indians jp 
those days. They had this dance, and they got all the larger birds. 
They left just two little birds at home; they were too small. Those two 
little birds stayed home. All kinds of birds went; they all went. They 
wanted to steal the pine nuts. They travelled to the east to the Austin 
mountains. They hunted all over those mountains. They killed deer 
and antelope and all kinds of game. 

They drank all the water that they carried. They were all thirsty. 
They cut off all the meat and put the bones in one pile. They said, 
‘“Let’s send Coyote for water. We can give him this big pile of bones 
for pay.’’ Then they sent him for water. He went quickly. He went 
for water; he looked for water. While he was gone, Hummingbird 
(sofi.oi") sucked the marrow from the bones. When Coyote brought 
back the water, they had a big drink. They gave him the bones, but 
there was no marrow. Coyote was very angry. He grabbed that water 
from them and poured it all out. Not everyone had a drink. 

Then Coyote went off and built a fire. He melted the grease that was 
left in the bones. Then Black Lizard, he took a bath in the grease 
Coyote had melted. Coyote took a stick and chased that Lizard. Then 
Lizard tipped over his cooking ; he spilled every bit of that grease. Coyote 
called that grease water. He tried to stop the water from spilling 
Everybody was going for the pine nuts, but Coyote was still fooling 
around with that grease. You can still see this place where the grease 
spilled. It is down below Lovelock. Coyote was pretty angry with this 
Lizard and told him, “You had better turn into a fish so that someone 
who is poor can have you.” So that’s what he did, that Lizard. 

Then Coyote followed those who had gone after pine nuts. He caught 
up with them. They found a blockade of ice just like these mountains 
it was all ice. The Cranes had done that to keep them from coming on 
their side. They all stopped there; they couldn’t go across. This Coyote 
tried every way to break that down. He tried to run fast and climb up 
but he fell back again. The Mice tried to bite off the ice. Then one of 
these Black Crows went straight up in the air. He’s the one who i 
going to break that. Some more of these Black Crows were sitting there 
waiting. “Look at those black things sitting there. They can’t do 
anything. I’m the best man around here, but I can’t break this,” said 
Coyote. One of those Crows flew way up in the air again. He went high 
and then came down. “I know you people can’t do anything,’’ Coyote 
said to those Crows. Then Coyote heard a noise. The Crow who hat 
gone up was high in the air; he was coming down; he was making é 
noise. They could just hear him; they couldn’t see him. Now the} 
could see him. Then he broke that barrier in two. 


Coyote was packing some kind of string or net. He was going t 
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string pine nuts on it. He picked up that when he saw that Crow had 
broken the ice. He tried to go through the opening first of all, but he 
was carrying too big a pack. He couldn’t get through. Everybody 
pushed him back and went by. Coyote was the last to go through. They 
all went through the opening, and he was the only one left. Then he 
went through. He was way behind. Every once in a while he would 
lie down because he had worked so hard to try and break that open. 
He gave out. 

Then they came to the place they were going. It was late. They were 
going to have a gamble. They bet. They started gambling. The Cranes 
beat them. That Coyote had a gamble by himself against several Cranes. 
Everybody played. They played all night. While they were playing, 
the Mice were looking for the pine nuts. The Cranes had hidden them. 
They hunted all night while the others were gambling. 

Then they found the pine nuts. They came and told the others. 
The Cranes had hidden them somewhere in the middle of a bow.' It 
was different from our bow; I never saw one; I just heard about it. 
There they found the pine nuts hidden. So they sent Woodpecker 
after it, because he could break anything hard. There were two kinds 
of Woodpeckers, one red and one yellow. The yellow one tried first, 
but he couldn’t open it. So they sent the other, this red one. He got 
it. The Cranes didn’t see him; they were still gambling. 

He ran with the nut. Then they found that he had taken their pine 
nut. They chased him. Wolf was way behind the others. He was the 
one who wanted to steal that nut. When the Cranes caught up, they 
killed Wolf first. Then they cut him all to pieces looking for that pine 
nut. They thought he had hidden it somewhere inside his bones. Every- 
one those Cranes found they killed and cut to pieces; they killed every 
one of those people and searched them. But they never found the nut. 

They had given the nut to Sai.baz6’°, the Hawk who always flies 
over tules (from saib*, tule). He had one leg that was rotten all the time, 
even when he was alive. He’s still that way, that bird. They gave him 
the pine nut. When they gave it to him, he put that nut in the middle 
of his rotten leg. He was the last they killed. They thought, “Nothing 
could be in that rotten leg,” so they threw him toward Coyote’s camp. 

As soon as they threw him in that direction, the leg began to travel 
y itself. After the Cranes had searched all the others, they thought, 
‘Maybe it’s over there in that rotten leg.’ When they came to look, 
they couldn’t find that leg; it was gone. So that leg came right home 
with the pine nut. The Cranes came a long way after it, but they could 
barely see it. As soon as that leg reached home, it planted pine nuts 
all over the mountains. The Cranes cried when they saw all those pine 
nuts planted. And the rest, they all came home.? 


‘It must have been a pretty small sack of nuts (NT). 
* I don’t see how they did if they were all killed (NT). 
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So those two brothers got some of the pine nuts. They chewed the 
nuts as they planted them. Wolf planted good ones, nice and big. Coyote 
chewed the nuts and swallowed most of them. He planted very little: 
he spat out only a little. The ones he planted were poor, and his planting 
came up as junipers. 

They were going to have a dance after they had planted all the nuts, 
They were going to have pine nuts to eat. Then Wolf said, “We shall 
have a dance tonight. We shall have supper and then all can go to sleep, 
If anyone doesn’t dream of these pine nuts, he can’t eat any after they 
have grown.” Everyone was going to dream of them. 

But Coyote dreamt that he never ate pine nuts. Nearly everybody 
dreamt that too. Now the next day all those people didn’t eat pine 
nuts. Coyote shouldn’t have eaten any, but he ate them just the same. 
Deer, other game, and all birds, they dreamt that they didn’t eat them, 
and they never do eat pine nuts, even today. 

That’s the end of that. 


11b. THE THEFT OF PINE NUTS (DB) 


Coyote went out and happened to find some people eating pine nuts. 
As he came in the house, the head of the family said, ‘“A stranger comes. 
Grind some pine nuts for him.” They ground them and made soup. 
The man said, ‘“Make it very thin. We don’t know this man. You 
can’t tell what he might do.” They made it very thin and gave him 
some. He ate with his fingers. He thought, “I wish I could take some 
home. But it’s too thin; it runs right between my fingers.’’ He tried 
to hold some in his mouth, but it ran down his throat. 

Then Coyote and his brother went to everyone’s camp and told them 
to gather for a meeting. They all came. They said, ““What shall we do 
to find pine nuts? We'll play the hand game with them.” Then they 
were asking each other, ‘““Who is going to look for the nuts while we 
play ?’’ They chose Mouse. 

Then they all went to the pine nut place. They started a hand game. 
Those people had hidden the nut in the middle of a bow. Toward 
daylight Mouse found the nut right there. Then he went to Red Wood. 
pecker and told him. Woodpecker went there and pecked a hole, and 
he took out that pine nut. When he took it out, it made a yellow flash, 
and everybody ran out. They knew someone had stolen their nut. 

They all chased that bird. Chicken (?) hawk (sai.baz6’°) is the one 
who took the nut from Woodpecker. He didn’t want the others to 
know, so he put it in his leg which smelled as though it were rotten 
When they caught him, they said, “Well, he smells too badly. A thing 
good to eat could never be buried in him,” and they tossed him away 
They searched all the others. They made a big ice mountain in front of 


Coyote’s people. They couldn’t cross it any way. Those people kept 
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on searching, but they couldn’t find their pine nut. So they turned 
back. 

The others couldn’t get over the ice. “How are we going to break 
this ice?”? they said. Coyote told them, “‘Well, I’ll try.” He ran up 
and bumped against the ice. Every time he did that his nose bled. Many 
Black Crows were sitting to the north, way up high. Wolf said, “Why 
don’t we have those people help us?’’ Coyote told him, “I’m a man, 
and I tried it. I don’t think they would do any good.”’ Then somebody 
yelled to them, “Hey, come and help us!” Those birds had black 
obsidian. They built a fire and made their stones red hot. They had 
one stone apiece. Each carried it in his mouth. Then they flew up and 
swooped down. They cracked that ice. 

Coyote was the first to go through. Everybody ran through so fast 
that Coyote was knocked down. Every time he tried to get up somebody 
trampled on him. They all went on home. 

When they reached home, they took out the pine nuts and made soup. 
Then Coyote and Wolf were going to plant pine nuts. Coyote took some 
in his mouth. They told him, “‘You sprinkle it out of your mouth.”’ 
But Coyote swallowed his all the time. That’s why we have only juniper 
growing up this way. Coyote did that because he ate juniper berries. 
Then Wolf did the same. He sprinkled his pine nuts to the south, and 
down there all pine nuts grow. 


IIc. THE THEFT OF PINE NUTS (P) 


Coyote was going to hunt good-tasting pine nuts. He called the 
north wind and told him. The wind blew hard from the north. Coyote 
stood there and stuck his nose to the north. He sniffed. He didn’t 
smell anything, so he turned to the east. He told wind from the east 
to blow. He stood up and did the same thing as before. He couldn’t 
smell anything. Then he stood there and wanted the wind to blow 
from the west. He couldn’t smell anything from that direction either. 
Then he turned to the south and stuck his nose in the air. He stood 
there thinking that he scented something. It smelled good from the 
south. Then Coyote said, “I smell it. I certainly smell pine nuts to 
the south.’ Then he went that way. 

He came to the place where the pine nuts grew. He met some children 
there. They had pine nuts in their hands, and they were all eating 
pine nuts. Coyote tried to ask for some, but they would give him none. 
He went past the children to the camp. When he came there, the people 
said, “Coyote is no good. Don’t give him pine nuts. Make it very thin, 
not thick.” Then they gave him some pine nut mush that was thin. 
He couldn’t hold the stuff in his mouth; it all ran out. 

So Coyote came home with nothing. He met his brother and told 
him what had happened. Wolf went to all the camps and told everybody. 
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He told them, “My brother has come from the south. There is something 
good to eat down there.’’ Then he told everybody to gather at his 
camp. They all asked, ‘“What are we going to do about this? Why 
can’t we all go there and get this nice stuff that is so good to eat?” 

Then everybody went. They all started in that direction. Then they 
came to that place. They were going to play with the people there, 
The people knew what they had come for. They thought they should 
hide their pine nuts. 

Coyote told Mouse, ‘‘You’re small. You can always go through small 
places. We'll let you hunt for the pine nuts.”” Then the Mouse just 
went every place; he went all around inside the house. He even went 
under the dirt in the pit where they cooked the pine nuts. He always 
came back to Coyote and the others. Coyote sneaked looks backward 
at him to see if he had found the pine nut yet. Every time Mouse 
whispered, “I haven’t found it yet.” This went on all night; it was 
nearly day. Then he found it hanging way up. They had hidden it in 
a bow. 

Then Mouse came down and told them he had found it. Coyote 
asked those birds, ‘“Whose bill is so hard that he can pick inside that 
bow ?”” Woodpecker didn’t want to do it. “My bill is soft,” he said 
There was another kind of Woodpecker there; he was yellow. He said 
he would try. He left the game and sat apart from the others. He 
asked Mouse, ‘“‘Just where did you see it? Tell me just where it is.” 
And Mouse told him, “It’s hanging up there,’’ and he pointed to the 
place. Then that bird flew swiftly up and made one peck. He made 
that noise just once, and the pine nut fell out. He threw it over on their 
side,! right in front of Coyote. Then Coyote picked it up and ran out 
Everybody followed. 

The people who owned the nuts chased them. They killed everyone 
they caught. Wolf had some pine nuts, and he threw them along the 
way, but the owners didn’t know about that. When they caught up 
with a person, he passed the nut ahead to someone. This Hawk had 
a pine nut. He always lived in the swamp. As they came along, he made 
a swamp for himself. Coyote and the others were on dry land. He made 
it swampy to one side, and he flew on that side. Then he changed half 
his leg into a rotten-smelling leg, and in there he hid the pine nut. The 
people caught him. They said, ‘““My, he’smells pretty bad. I don't 
think he has the pine nut.”” They tossed him around, but he kept on 
flying along. All the time, Coyote and his people were travelling north 
Soon these other people went back because they couldn’t find their nut 

So they brought pine nuts here. Wolf spread down his two blankets, 
and they emptied all the pine nuts. Wolf said, ‘I’m going to take all 
the pine nuts.”” He didn’t want Coyote to have any. Then his brother 





1 Opposing sides were lined up for the game. 
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said, ‘Why, I was the one who went down there and found them. I 
ought to have some.”’ He ate all the pine nuts and spewed his saliva. 
Wherever he did that, juniper trees grow today. He did that because 
coyotes eat juniper berries in winter. Wolf was angry when Coyote 
did that. 

This story goes way back. That is why there are no pine nuts around 
here. 


11d, THE THEFT OF PINE NUTS (NN) 


Pine nuts grew on Yamsi mountain and Gearhart mountain. Yel- 
low Woodpecker (oha atsab*; ohd, yellow) wanted to steal these pine 
nuts. An old man had these pine nuts in his hands. He also had a bow 
and arrow in his hands. This Woodpecker told Mouse (pufia.z!) that 
the old fellow had pine nuts and a bow in his hands. Woodpecker couldn’t 
get those pine nuts. The old man went to sleep, and Mouse came along 
and stole those nuts. 

In those days all kinds of birds and animals were persons. When 
they had stolen the nuts, they travelled to the east. They had pine 
nuts now. They stole them because they wanted to live on those nuts. 

They travelled until they came to an ice blockade. It stood from sky 
to earth. They couldn’t cross this way. Coyote tried to break the 
blockade. He tried and tried, and he hurt his nose. He tried until 
he got a nosebleed. Everybody else tried to break that ice, but they 
couldn’t do it. Those Crows were sitting around there. They had a 
fire on the north side where the people were trying to break through. 
Wolf said, “Maybe they might help us.’’ Coyote said, “Oh, I don’t 
think so. They are nothing. I am a man, and I couldn’t do anything.”’ 
But those Crows flew way into the air. They came straight down and 
broke that ice into pieces. 

Coyote was the first one to run through. Everybody knocked him 
down and tramped on him. Everybody came through past him. Bullfrog 
was the last one to come through. Rattlesnake was going to come with 
them. He wanted to come along. But those birds and animals didn’t 
want him this way. They took a stick and threw him back. They told 
him, “You stay there. Don’t come here. We don’t want you.” That’s 
why there are no rattlesnakes around here. 

All other animals and birds were back in their own country again. 
They were home. 


I1é. THE THEFT OF PINE NUTS (BA) 


Coyote was camped somewhere. He was hunting. He smelled some- 
thing to the north. Then he kept on going. Soon he found a camp. 
A little boy had pine nuts in his hand. He came out, and Coyote said, 
“My nephew, let me have some.”’ But that boy went back and said 
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to his mother, ‘““That stranger asked me for pine nuts. He said, ‘My 
nephew, let me have some.’ ”’ 

Then one man said, ““Take pine nuts and mix them with water. Make 
it pretty thin. He’s not the right kind of a man.’’ So they did that 
and gave some to Coyote. They gave him a cup full of it. Coyote tried 
to drink it, but it wouldn’t stay in his mouth. It came right out through 
his skin. He tried to hold it in with his hands, but it came right through, 

Then Coyote went home. Wolf was his brother. They were camped 
together. He told his brother, ‘““That’s what I saw.’’ He told everybody, 
Then Coyote said, ““Don’t call me Coyote. Call me Tall Fellow. Say. 
‘This Tall Fellow finds something.’” But they didn’t mind him; they 
called him Coyote just the same. . 

Pretty soon everybody set out. They travelled a whole day. All kinds 
of game went, everybody. When they reached there, they started a 
gamble. They played the stick game all night. Those people there 
had hidden the pine nuts. Coyote wanted to take them away. They 
told Mouse to look for the nuts. He looked all night, but he didn’t 
find anything until nearly daylight. He tried to scratch out the nuts. 
Everybody saw him. All but the people who owned the nuts saw him. 
Then Woodpecker said, “T’ll get it. As soon as I get it, everybody must 
run.” Then he took the nut out quickly, and they all ran. 

The people chased after them. They killed Wolf first. He and Coyote 
were the bosses. Then they killed all the others except Coyote. He 
wasn’t killed because he was way ahead. Chipmunk with the red on the 
side didn’t get tired. He put his brother on his back and carried him 
Frog was with them. He gave out. But the people didn’t kill him; they 
didn’t bother him at all. Wolf got up after he had been killed. He came 
along and made everyone alive again. They all got up, every one of them. 
Frog was way behind. 

Pretty soon they found ice ahead of them. It was high. They couldn't 
climb over. Then Coyote tried to go through, but he couldn’t make it. 
He hit it again and again with his nose. It gave him a pretty short 
nose. Some of those Black Crows were at one side. Coyote said, ‘ 
never can break through this.’”’ Those Indians had some obsidian 
They put it in the fire and made it red hot. Crow took this in his mouth 
and flew high in the air. Everybody looked up and watched. Then he 
went so high that they couldn’t see him. He was out of sight. Coyote 
said, ‘I see him way up there,” but he couldn’t see him. Coyote was 
only talking. Pretty soon Crow came down fast. He hit that ice. It 
became loose. Coyote jumped through quickly. He was the first one 
through. Then everyone else came through. 

That Frog was still coming. He saw their old fire. He put his hand 
in the ashes to see how long ago they had been there. Some grass was 
just coming up. He picked out a stick, and it burned his hand. “It’s 
just a little while ago,” he said, ‘‘because that stick burned my hand.” 
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Then Frog went on. He saw a Sunflower. “‘A big girl is looking at me,”’ 
he thought. Pretty soon he gave up. He found a spring. ‘I might as 
well stay here,”’ he said. He jumped into the water and stayed right 
there. 

The others went home. They mixed the pine nuts with water. They 
cooked them. They wanted to raise some. Wolf and Coyote put pine 
nuts in their mouths and spat them out, way over the mountains. 
Coyote cheated and ate most of his. Wolf raised good pine nuts, but 
Coyote raised juniper trees. 


12. FROG! (DB) 

They were having a war. Frog was the last one to go. The people 
in front had left a camp. Frog found where they had camped a long 
time ago. Grass was already growing in the fireplace. When Frog got 
there, he felt around. The grass stuck his hand. He thought it was hot. 
It wasn’t hot; it must have been five or six months old. 


13. COYOTE STEALS HIS SISTER’S PINE NUTS (BS) 

Coyote stole the pine nuts that his sister had hidden away. He had 
some children, but he didn’t give them any. He was making nets from 
some kind of vine fibers. He was pulling off the leaves. He was breaking 
the fibers in his teeth and splitting them in half. Every time he chewed 
that fiber he put a few pine nuts in his mouth. His children said, ‘What 
are you chewing, father? It sounds as though you were chewing some- 
thing.”” — ‘‘No, I’m not chewing anything. I’m just biting this netting.” 
Every day Coyote did that. That’s all the work he did. 

“He must have something to eat. He never goes to look for food,”’ 
the children said. They looked around and found his excrement way 
up on a rock. They examined it and found what he had been eating. 
Coyote went way up on the rock because he didn’t want the children 
to know what he had been eating. He had a place fixed to hang on to 
when he eased himself. The children broke that rock. Then they put 
it back the way it was. They fixed it the way it was before. 

Coyote went up there early in the morning. He held on to that rock. 
It broke with him. Coyote fell right on his own dirt. He went home 
and cleaned his body all over. He washed himself in the creek. Then 
he said to his children, ‘‘Get up, you children. You sleep too long. I’m 
the laziest one here, but I get up first and take a bath.”” Then they 
got up. Coyote was sitting there. They saw that there was some dirt 
left in his ears. He never thought to wash his ears. 

Then his sister was going to the place where she stored her pine nuts. 
Coyote saw her coming after them. She caught him coming from that 


' Compare this with the incident incorporated in the previous tale. 
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place. He came a little distance and then died. He died because he was 
ashamed. Then his sister reached the place where he lay. The grass 
was growing all around him. His mother said, ‘‘He’s just pretending: 
he’s just doing that. Maybe he’s stealing something.’’ Then his mother 
said to her son, “‘Shoot him in the nose so we can see if he is really dead.” 
The boy shot Coyote in the nose with his arrow. Then Coyote got up 
and ran away. 

They came to the place where they kept the pine nuts. They looked 
and saw that they were gone. They brought home the few they could 
find. Coyote was home. He had a camp with his sister and his mother. 
After a while Coyote’s sister moved away. Then after a while Coyote 
went away too. 


14a. COYOTE AND HIS DAUGHTER (BS) 

Coyote made a big storm come. He asked his daughter to fix the 
roof of the house. While she was there, Coyote looked up at his daughter, 
He saw that she was well formed; she was larger than her mother. Then 
Coyote wanted to possess her. 

He got a toothache. He was nearly dead. ‘“When I die, I want you 
to marry a good man who can do things for you,”’ he told his daughter. 
“When I die, don’t bury me. Just gather some sagebrush and lay me on 
top and burn me. When you leave me, don’t look back,”’ he said. Then 
he died.! 

They did as he told them. They started off, and his son had his arms 
on his head. He looked back over his shoulder. He saw his father fall 
the other way. He said to his sister, “It looks to me like our father 
fell the other way.”” Then they came to the place they were going. They 
camped there. After a few days there came this man whom Coyote 
wanted his daughter to marry. He married her. 

One day he asked the boy, “‘Let’s go where your father used to take 
you to hunt rats.”” They found a rat under the rock. The boy was on 
one side poking under the rock, and Coyote was on the other side. The 
boy looked under the rock at the rat. He wondered why his brother- 
in-law made a noise as though he were using his teeth. Then he looked 
at the man’s teeth. He saw his teeth; he saw that he had a rotten tooth. 
When he saw that tooth, he saw that the man looked like his father. 

That boy went home alone. He cried when he saw that. He came 
and told his mother and sister, ‘‘He has teeth just like father. It is he, 
all right.”’ 

Then the mother said to her daughter, ‘“When he comes home, hunt 
nits on his head.” So she did; she laid his head on her lap. He tried 
to hide his mouth and ears. But when that girl looked she found he was 


1 This is the first time I ever heard of anyone who died from a toothache 
(NT). 
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her father. Then her mother got after him with a stick; she was going 
to hit him. ‘‘This is your father; he doesn’t know what he is doing,” 
she told her daughter. She tried to hit him but she missed. So Coyote 
ran off. 

After a while he came home, a pretty old man. He came back and found 
his daughter had a little child. That was his child. She called Coyote, 
‘My grandfather.”” Then Coyote wanted to hold the baby. He said, 
“You don’t take good care of my little granddaughter. That’s why she 
has bowel trouble.”” That’s the end of this story. 


14b. COYOTE AND HIS DAUGHTER (BA) 


Coyote wis camped. He had a son and daughter, but no wife. He 
wasn’t feeling well. He thought he was going to die soon. He told his 
daughter, “If I die, put some brush on the hillside. Put me on top and 
burn me. But don’t look back. Then go and find a man who wears 
fine eagle feathers on his hat.”” Coyote had that kind of a hat. ‘““When 
[ die, you burn that with me,” he said. 

Coyote died, and they put him on top of the brush. They set fire to 
the pile and went away. ‘“Don’t look back,”’ the girl said to her brother. 
But he did. ‘‘Our father rolled off,’’ he said. They went on. 

When they were gone, Coyote got up. He travelled way around and 
came to an Indian camp. He put on his hat with the eagle feathers. 
He played around. He waited, and pretty soon his children came to 
that camp. His daughter picked him because of his hat. When night 
came, he sneaked in and lay with her. They were married then. I don’t 
know how many nights he slept with her. 

He told the boy, ““You better take me where your father used to 
catch woodrats.’’ They went out and looked under the rocks. There 
was a hole each side of a rock. Coyote was on one side and the boy on 
the other. Coyote said, ‘‘Put a stick in there and scare him out.’’ He 
put his stick down and was going to take out the rat with his mouth. 
Then the boy saw that he had a sore mouth just like his father. 

He didn’t say a word, but he went to his sister. ‘“That’s our father 
you've married,” he told her. Then they hid. Coyote looked for his 
wife, but nobody would tell him where she had gone. 


I5a. COYOTE’S SON-IN-LAW (BA) 

Coyote had a camp. His daughter was Blue Jay (iza’* badi). She 
was married to Porcupine. He stayed with them. Coyote was hungry ; 
there wasn’t much to eat. Mouse was staying at the same camp. Coyote 
asked Porcupine to make snow so that he could track a rabbit. After 
dark Porcupine said, ‘“May snow cover the grass; may snow cover the 
grass.” He and Mouse were lying there. It began to snow. Porcupine 
sent Mouse out to see how deep the snow was. There was just a little. 
“It doesn’t cover my feet yet,’”’ Mouse said. 
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So Porcupine kept on saying, ‘‘Pobofta, poboita, pobofta.” After 
an hour Mouse went out again. “It doesn’t cover my feet yet,” he told 
him. So Porcupine kept on. Pretty soon Coyote became angry. “Go 
way off and try,” Porcupine told Mouse. He did. He was so light that 
he stayed right on top of the snow. He came back and told Porcupine 
the same thing. The snow was really pretty deep. 

Coyote tried to go out. The snow was up to the door. It was so deep 
he could hardly get out. He was angry with Porcupine. ‘You make 
too much snow,” he told him. Then Porcupine quit, and the snow 
stopped. 

The next morning everybody got up. They were going to chase 
rabbits. Coyote went ahead of them. They walked slowly, but Coyote 
jumped over the snow. Then he began to get tired. But Porcupine 
didn’t get tired; he just kept on going. Coyote came back to camp 
tired out. Porcupine kept on and found some rabbits under the sage- 
brush. He killed many and brought them home. 

The women were watching. They saw a black spot way out on the 
snow. “Maybe that is Porcupine,” they said. Coyote told them, “I 
put some brush out there; maybe that’s what you see.” Porcupine came 
closer. He was bringing lots of rabbits. 

Coyote felt better. He was going to skin those rabbits. He cut them 
and stuck them under his knee. He ate them without cooking. 


15 b. COYOTE’S SON-IN-LAW (NO) 

Porcupine was Coyote’s son-in-law. Coyote went hunting for rabbits. 
Porcupine stayed home. He made snow again. He told the snow to 
come down. He said, ‘“Hofiitc’, hofitc", poboit®, poboit*.’’ Coyote 
scolded him, ““Why do you want to make deep snow? You have such 
short legs.”” That made Porcupine angry. 

He sent Mouse outside. ‘‘Go and see how deep the snow is. If it’s 
deep enough, .I’ll quit.’’ Mouse went out on top of the snow. He said, 
“Oh, that’s not very deep.”” So Porcupine kept on. 

Coyote went out. It was in the night. He tried to open his wickiup, 
but the snow was too deep. He said to Porcupine, ‘‘ You have such short 
legs, and you make such deep snow.” Then Porcupine went out. He 
made a road for his father-in-law. 

Coyote said, ‘Well, 1 guess I’ll do this when I see a rabbit.’’ He 
jumped and hopped over the snow and got all worn out. Porcupine 
just kept on going. Finally he came to the thick sagebrush. He killed 
lots of rabbits. He packed home half of them. He left the other half 
behind. It was dark when he reached home. Coyote was glad that his 
son-in-law had brought lots of rabbits. 

The next morning he said, ‘‘I left many over there. You better go and 
get them. You can follow my tracks.’”’ That Coyote got stuck in the 
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snow. He came back without any rabbits. Porcupine went for them 
and brought them home. 

Then Coyote said, ‘““Well, you stay here. I’m going to see if I can 
find my nephews and nieces.’”’ He told his wife that. Then he left her 
for good. 


16a, PORCUPINE AND COYOTE (TA) 


Elk was going across a big river. Porcupine wanted to go with him. 
“Where shall I sit ?’’ he asked. “‘Where shall I sit, on your back, under 
your neck, or under your tail ?’’ So he sat under his tail. Then Elk went 
across the water. When he was nearly there, Porcupine went into his 
anus and up into his intestines. He was going to kill Elk. That Elk 
died as soon as he reached shore. Then Porcupine came out. 

He was walking around talking. He was saying, “What can I use 
toskin him ?”” He was looking for an obsidian knife. Pretty soon Coyote 
came up. He said, ‘‘What are you talking about? It sounds as though 
you had killed something.”” Porcupine said, “Oh no, I’m just talking.” 
Then Porcupine told Coyote what he had. Coyote said, ‘Let’s go and 
look.” When they came there, he said, ““What shall we do? Let’s have 
a race. Let’s run and jump over that Elk. The one who jumps best 
can take him.” Porcupine said, ‘All right.’ They both ran. Coyote 
jumped clear over. Porcupine tried to jump, but he fell back. So 
Coyote said, “‘This is mine; I beat you.” He started to take it away. 
Porcupine said, “‘No, that’s mine.’’ Coyote thought he would kill this 
Porcupine. He fought hard before he could kill him. 

Coyote went home. He left his cap where he had killed Porcupine. 
He told his cap, ‘‘You wait here. If one of them moves, you say, ‘Move,’ 
and I’ll come.’’ Coyote went home to bring his family. When he was 
nearly home, his hat said, “It’s moving; it’s moving; it’s moving.”’ 
It was Porcupine moving. 

Porcupine got up. He took that cap. He said, ‘“Well, I never have 
seen a hat that could talk,’’ and he threw that cap in the water. Then 
he started to skin and butcher that Elk. He hung all the meat high on 
a juniper. 

Pretty soon Coyote came with his wife and his children. Porcupine 
was up in the tree. There, that Elk was gone; Porcupine was gone; 
Coyote’s cap was gone. Coyote trailed that Porcupine and found him 
way up on top of the tree. 

“My nephew, give me a piece of meat,” he said. Porcupine said, 
“Tl give you a piece. Have your wife and all your children stand under 
me. I'll give them a big piece.’’ Then he said, “I'll give them a great 
big piece so they can catch it.’’ They all stood together under him. Then 
that Porcupine threw a great big piece of meat on them and killed 
them all. 

This happened when Coyote was an Indian. 
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So he ate that meat all by himself, that Porcupine, way up on top 
of the tree. 


16b. PORCUPINE AND COYOTE (NN) 


Porcupine wanted to cross the river, but he didn’t know how to do 
it. He went back and forth looking for a place to cross. Elk (padiihiitc: 
pa, water; diihiitc, deer) was there. He asked, ““Why do you run around 
so ?’? — “This water is too deep for me; I can’t cross.”” Then Elk said, 
“T’ll take you across. You ride on my back.” — ‘No, I might fall off 
when you walk.”” — “Then you sit between my ears if you are afraid 
to ride on my back.” But Porcupine told him, “If your ears move, | 
might fall off.”” — ‘“‘You can get inside my nose.’’ — “‘No, I’m afraid 
I’d fall if you should sneeze. Let me ride in your anus.” Then Elk said, 
“All right, you shall ride in my anus.” 

Then that Elk went across the river. Porcupine was inside of him. 
He wagged his tail and killed Elk. He died right on the bank of the 
river as he climbed out. When he fell, Porcupine came out. 

He said, “‘I wish I had a knife so I could cut him. How fat he is.” 
He had no knife. Coyote was there and heard him. Coyote asked, 
“What did you say, Porcupine?’’ But Porcupine told him, ‘Why, | 
didn’t say anything. I only wished that I had a knife to scrape something.” 
But he knew Coyote had heard him. Then he said, ‘‘Yes, I wish I had 
a knife so I could butcher this Elk I have killed.” 

Then Coyote said, ““Let’s jump over that dead deer. Whoever jumps 
over will take the hide.’’ And that Coyote ran and jumped over the 
deer. He didn’t give Porcupine a chance. Porcupine went half way 
and then fell back. That Coyote killed Porcupine because he didn't 
want him to have the deer. He put his cap by Porcupine and told it 
to tell him if Porcupine moved. He said, “If he moves around, tell me. 
Ill come back and kill him again.”” He hadn’t gone very far when the 
hat called, ‘‘He’s moving.’”” That Coyote had gone half way. He was 
going home for his children. He didn’t hear his cap call. He just went 
on. 

Porcupine got up and looked at the cap. He said, “You make me 
tired. I don’t like hats that can talk.” He threw that cap away. Then 
he butchered the deer and put it on top of a juniper tree. He moved 
that meat and the hide way up on a juniper. 

Then these Ants (a.nib!) went there to visit Porcupine. He gave 
them some meat. Coyote came back. He didn’t know where the meat 
was. He looked for his cap but couldn’t find it. Then he saw these 
Ants going up the tree. That’s how he found where Porcupine had put 
the meat. He climbed that tree and found Porcupine there. He asked 
him where he should sit to ease himself. There was a broken limb on that 
tree, and Porcupine told him to sit on it. Coyote went out on that limb. 
It broke, and Coyote fell. 
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Then Porcupine told Coyote’s children to gather beneath him. “I 
want to give you a piece of meat,” he told them. They did as he said, 
and he threw down a big piece of meat and killed them every one. 


17a. NUMUZOHO PLAYS BALL (NO) 


Niimtizého and the people had been quarreling. The Birds made 
a game so that the others would lose. ‘We never say anything even 
if you eat us,” they told Niimiizého. 

There were some little gray Birds who had two boys. These boys 
were angry, and the big one shot the little one with his bow and arrow. 
The mother said, ““Why do you treat him that way? We are nearly 
gone now. Everybody is killing us. There are just the three of us left.” 
At last the big brother killed his little brother. He packed him home. 
The father and mother were crying in the sagebrush. They took the 
feathers from that little bird, and they made a ball of his feathers. They 
buried him under the rock. 

Those two Birds told all the Birds and Animals that they wanted 
a big council. The Cannibals were camped alone, away from the others. 
They stayed in the sun even if it were very hot. These two Birds had 
them gather too. They told them, ‘We are going to play ball clear 
around the mountain. The losers are going to be roasted.” They fixed 
a big hole with a fire in it. This was to cook those who came in last. 

They started from this pit. They put the ball near there. They were 
going to kick it. Nimizdého played against the Crows. The others 
stayed behind to keep the fire going. The Birds hired Gopher (pimi 
mabida’*: pimt, backward; mabidd*, palms) to make an underground 
tunnel so that the Cannibals’ ball would hit against it and bounce 
backward. They told Owl to flap his wings to make it light at night for 
the Birds, and they had Woodpecker do the same thing. Owl winked 
his eye, and Woodpecker flapped his wings. 

They wanted to get rid of Niimiizého because he was destroying them. 
Magpie was the leader. He went over the mountain. They took turns. 
Coyote and Wild Cat took turns kicking that ball. 

Niimitizého scolded Gopher because he made the tunnel in front of 
him. ‘“What kind of an animal is this that makes all this trouble for 
us? He makes our ball bounce back every time.’’ The others were 
already over the mountain, but they were not. They had no light, and 
when the ball bounced back they lost it. They fell down and skinned 
their knees and elbows. 

The Birds were winning. Coyote was watching for them to reach 
the goal. Coyote felt happy. He yelled and jumped around. He kicked 
the ball ahead when they came to the roasting pit. 

Black Crow (Ada) was glad his people were winning. He knew they 
were winning because he saw the daylight coming. That’s how he knew. 
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Black Crow yelled and jumped around the fire. He made Niimiizého 
angry. “You black-legged thing, you laugh. You would make anybody 
angry.”’ He took a stick and hit Black Crow. He broke both his legs. 
But Black Crow was happy, “I don’t care if my legs are broken; I feel 
pretty good just the same. Bring me a stick so I can tie it to my legs.” 
He told his people, “My legs are all right. I can jump and hop around 
just the same.” 

The Cannibals came in last. They didn’t kick their ball. They just 
came along. They knew they were beaten. They were hot and tired. 
They had sore shoulders and knees and toes where they had fallen down. 

Niimiizého was so big and stout. Eagle and Owl and Badger were 
going to throw him in the fire. Eagle and Owl grabbed him by the 
head, and Badger pushed him in the roasting pit. They pressed him 
down on his breast right into the fire. Then they threw his wife and 
children into the fire to roast. 

Niimiizého kicked around in that pit. They covered him with earth. 
When he was cooked, they took him out; when those Cannibals were 
tender, they took them out. They cleaned their teeth. They took out 
the meat they had been eating. Coyote cleaned their teeth. He made 
people alive again from the meat he took from their teeth. 


17b. NUMUZOHO PLAYS BALL (P) 


Niimiizého and Coyote were going to have a game. Whoever won 
was going to eat the other. Coyote said to Owl, ‘““Open your eyes and 
blink.”” He told the earth, ‘““We’ll make a gopher trail.” Then he told 
Gopher, ““You ought to go under the ground and fix it like that. If 
Niimiizého is going along, he will be caught.” 

They were playing wiité6koi (single goal ball). It was night, and they 
were going to play over the mountain. Owl was up there blinking his 
eyes and making light for them. Gopher went along and made the soft 
dirt come up right by them. 

Niimiizého lost the game. They were building a big fire to roast him. 
He sat down by the edge of the pit oven. I guess he must have felt 
pretty sorry that he lost. When they threw him into the fire, he started 
kicking around. That’s what made all these canyons. 


18a. COYOTE AND NUMUZOHO (DB) 


Coyote was going along. He saw Niimiizoho on a rim rock. Niimiizého 
stood there and called to anyone who happened to come along. When 
they were close to him, he pushed them over the cliff. He told them there 
were mountain sheep below. He killed those people every time. 

Coyote knew what Niimiizého was doing. He came up but didn’t 
go very close to the edge. Niimiizého tried to get him closer. ‘“‘Come 
on, there’s a mountain sheep way down here,” he said. But Coyote 
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watched him closely. As he came near the rim, Niimtizoho put out 
his hands to shove him over. Coyote dodged, and Niimizého went 
right over the cliff. 

That’s how Coyote killed the first Cannibal. Then he went along and 
found another one. He found a shade, and he changed the willows into 
old dry ones. Then Coyote made himself look sick. He lay down under 
that shade. He made the camp look as though it had been left a long 
time before. 

This Niimiizého came up and asked, ‘“‘How long have you been here ? 
How long ago did they leave you?” And Coyote said, “I have been 
here a long time. See the dry sagebrush. See how old the camp is.” 
Niimtizoho said, ‘““Well anyway, let’s play some games. Let’s play a 
hand game.’’ — “No, I don’t want to play that game. It hurts my 
knees to kneel so long.’’ Then he asked him to play hoop and pole, 
but Coyote told him, ‘“No, I don’t want to play that. It hurts my legs 
to keep running back and forth.” 

Niimiiz6ého was packing his mortar on his back. He put it down and 
said, ‘“Let’s hit each other with rocks.’’ Then this Coyote thought 
how he would kill him. He crawled out. He was nothing but skin and 
bones. He said, ‘I am weak,’ and fell back. Then he went outside 
and sat down. He asked his siwa® (intestinal worms), “I wonder what 
Iam going to do.’”’ His siwa® answered, ““When you get in the mortar, 
put just your skin in the center. Put your flesh and bones around the 
edge.”” 

When Coyote came back, Niimtzoho asked him, “What have you 
been talking about all this time ?’’ Coyote answered, “That’s the way 
I always sound when I defecate. I’m pretty sick and weak.”’ 

Coyote climbed in the mortar first. Niimiizého thought he would 
kill him. Coyote did what his siw4® had told him. When he was hit, 
Coyote barked and jumped out. The stone hit just his skin. As soon 
as Niimitizého saw he had missed, he called, “Two times,’’ but Coyote 
said, “No, we already said just once.” 

Niimiizého was pretty big. When it was his turn, he filled the mortar 
plumb full. When Niimiizého climbed in, Coyote tried to raise the rock. 
He was so weak he could hardly lift it from the ground. Coyote called 
out to Niimiizého, “I didn’t look at you. Turn the other way.”’ He 
made Cannibal face the other way. As he turned his head, Coyote 
picked up the stone and killed him with it. He kept on pounding him 
with it. “You carry this mortar all the time. You kill my brothers 
and my sisters and my relatives,’ he was saying. He kept on pounding 
and talking. 


18b. COYOTE AND NUMUZOHO (BA) 


Coyote was going somewhere. He saw Niimiizého coming. Coyote 
saw him first. ‘““What shall I do?” he thought. He made a camp. He 
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made a shade of old, red willows. He lay down there. He looked as 
though he had been sick a long time. He had some old poor water at 
his side. 

Pretty soon Nimuzého came in. ‘Where is everybody? Why are 
you staying all alone?’’ he asked Coyote. ‘‘Everybody left me when 
I was sick. You see how I look,” he told him. Then that Cannibal 
said, ‘‘Let’s gamble. Let’s play the stick (hand) game.’’ But Coyote 
didn’t want that. “My knees are pretty sore; that’s hard work,” he 
said. — “‘Let’s play football.’”” — “I can’t run. Let’s play something 
else.’” — ‘“Well, let’s shoot at a target.’’ — “‘That’s pretty hard work 
for me. Let’s play something else.’’ Then Cannibal said, ‘““Let’s throw 
darts.’’ But Coyote said, ‘““That’s the kind that makes a man pretty 
sore.” Pretty soon Cannibal thought of something else. ‘‘Let’s hit 
each other with rocks,”’ he said. That was what Coyote wanted. 

Niimiizoho had a big pan of rocks. He had some shaped like pestles. 
Coyote said, ““Wait, let me go out here for a while.”” He went out. He 
talked by himself. “What shall I do?” he thought. Something told 
him, “‘Put meat outside, and hide yourself in that hole in the rock.” 
Cannibal heard just a little bit of that. When Coyote came back, he 
asked him, ““What did you say?” — “I always make that noise when 
I’m pretty sick.’’ Coyote didn’t want to tell him the truth. 

“How many throws are we going to have?” Niimiizého answered, 
“Only one.”” Then Coyote said, “I’m going to lie down first.” He went 
to the stone. He got inside the hole. He left his flesh outside. Niimiizého 
stood ready to throw. He hit Coyote right inside of that hole. Coyote 
jumped up. He yelped. Niimiizého said, ‘““Two throws.”’ But Coyote 
told him, ‘‘No, we said only one.” 

Then Cannibal lay down in the same place as Coyote. Coyote tried 
to pick up the rock he had thrown. “I’m too weak to pick it up,”’ he 
said. Then Niimiizého looked away. Coyote picked up the stone and hit 
him on the backbone. He cut that Cannibal in two. He ran up and hit 
him some more. ‘‘What did you do with all my cousins? Why do you 
carry this kind of stone around?’ Coyote yelled. Then Niimiizého 
tried to kick him, but he missed every time. Coyote killed that fellow 
right there. 

Then Coyote went on again. He heard someone on top of the rim. 
He was yelling. ‘Come over here,” he called. Coyote went there. It 
was a pretty high rim. That fellow told Coyote, ‘““‘There are some moun- 
tain sheep down here. They are right under here.” Coyote came. 
He kept looking behind him. He was afraid that fellow would push 
him over the rim. He was standing behind Coyote. “They’re a little 
farther down,” he said. Coyote looked back at him. 

Then that fellow started to push Coyote over the cliff. But that 
Coyote, he slipped under the man’s legs, and that fellow himself went 
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ever. Coyote looked below and saw lots of bones there. He’d killed lots 
of men, that fellow had. 
So Coyote killed two bad people.' 


19. SOME ADVENTURES OF COYOTE (NO) 


That Coyote was going along a trail. It was very narrow, but he went 
on. He saw many tracks there. He looked up and saw a great big man 
coming toward him. He was going to meet him. Then Coyote sat down 
and eased himself. He made a dog out of his excrement; he made a 
white dog with a red eye out of that. The man who was coming had a 
dog with him; it was a black dog. That man came into the canyon. 
Coyote picked up piles of arrow heads and put them under his shirt. He 
went toward that man. It was Niimiizoho. Coyote had those arrow heads 
with him. Niimiuzého told Coyote, “Get out of my way; I want to go 
by.”” Coyote stood there and said to him, “Get away and let me pass.”’ 
Their dogs tried to fight; they howled at each other. 

Niimiiz6ho was wearing beads. They were made from the bones of 
the people he had eaten many years ago. He was nicely decorated 
with those beads. Coyote wanted to trade beads with him. Niimiizého 
asked him, ‘‘Where are your beads, Coyote?’ He still had those arrow 
points under his shirt. He made them rattle and said, ‘““These are my 
beads.” Niimiizého asked Coyote to dance around so that he could 
hear the beads rattle; he liked to hear them. So Coyote danced for him, 
and Niimiizého traded with him. 

Coyote told him, “Put your legs on a rock. Lay the arrow heads 
on top of your legs and mash them with another rock.” He wanted 
to poison him. Then Coyote showed him how to do it. He put the arrow 
points on his legs and hit them with a rock. ‘‘You see me; it didn’t 
hurt; I am just as before. You can do that too.’’ So Niimiizého put 
his legs over the rock as Coyote had told him. That Coyote put points 
on both b‘s legs. When Coyote was ready to hit him, Niimiizého cried, 
“Oto, oto, oto, oto,”’ and put out his hand to shield himself. But Coyote 
said, ““That won’t hurt you. You saw me; I did it.” 

Nimiizého told Coyote, “There are many people where I come from. 
Even if they call to you, don’t stop. Go right on.” So Coyote left 
Niimiiz6ho there. When he had gone a short distance, he thought, 
“Tll look back and see how he is.’’ He looked back. Niimiizého was 
trying to walk, but he couldn’t do it with those things in his legs. He 
fell right down in the same place. His legs were broken all to pieces. 
He swore at Coyote, ‘I wish you would die; you did me no good.”’ 
So Niimiizého and his dog were going to die because they had no water 
to drink. That’s the way Coyote got rid of Niimiizsého. 

' This story was told in response to a query as to whether Coyote had ever 
been helpful. 


27° 
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Coyote went on his way. Somebody called out, “You are going into 
a bad place. You might fall in.’ Coyote went running on. “I’m not 
afraid; I want to see it myself,’ he thought. Coyote hauled pitchwood 
with him. He packed it on his back. He made a rope of sagebrush bark 
and packed the wood with that. He half believed the warning he had 
heard. 

He went on and fell into a great hole.!_ There was a blind person down 
in that hole. He was crying. Coyote heard him. The hole had been 
that way for many years. Coyote could feel the bones of those who 
had fallen in. The blind man had just fallen and wasn’t dead. Coyote 
felt around and found the man’s cane. The man was crying because 
he had lost his cane. He couldn’t see anything anyway. 

Coyote still had that wood on his back. He put down his pack, and 
then he lay down. He looked up and saw some light. He tried to punch 
it with his stick. That was the heart of this hole. Then Coyote told the 
man who was crying, ‘Stop crying. I have found his heart ; we are going 
to kill him.’ Coyote was still singing when he said this. Coyote said, 
“This is my nephew.” The man said, “Oh, is that so?’’ and he came 
toward Coyote, feeling his way. Then that Coyote drilled fire. He was 
going to light the pitchwood and burn that heart. The pitchwood burned 
straight upward. It made that gall burst. It exploded,” and they were 
thrown on earth again. 

Coyote picked up all the bones and piled them in one place. He made 
them into persons again. He killed everyone who was a cannibal.* “I 
wonder if there are any more bones around ?’’ Coyote thought. The 
blind man who was saved said, ‘There is bad water out there. If you 
come by the lake, that water will swallow you.”’ That’s what he told 
Coyote. 

Coyote travelled on. He was thinking of what he would say to that 
water. When he came to it, the water began to move. Coyote looked 
up, and the water was ready to swallow him. He was looking at that 
water. He went in it up to his hips. Then he jerked back, and the 
water didn’t swallow him. Then Coyote stood up straight and talked 
to the water: He was standing on the edge of the bank, and the water 
was moving just a little. He told the water, ‘I’m going to make a wind 
come up and throw out the bones of all the people you have eaten. They 
are going to become alive again. You can’t eat me.” That’s what 
Coyote told the water. 

The wind started to blow. The water was lashed back and forth, 
and those bones were swept out. In a year or so green grass grew between 
those bones, and they became alive again. 

The bones Coyote turned into people were travelling. They made 

' White people call this hell; the Paiute haven’t any name for it (SA). 

? Just like dynamite (SA). 

* T guess he was like God (SA). 
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tracks. Coyote came by and saw their trail. He was alone. He camped 
where they had killed deer and hung the meat to dry. They left scraps 
of meat in that place. Coyote said, ‘“Oh, my nieces and nephews always 
treat me so well. They always leave something for me to eat.’’ Coyote 
was so happy. He went to a shady place and sat down and ate. 

He followed their tracks again. He didn’t catch up with them; he 
just kept following. Then he camped alone again. Some little birds 
called Sanasiwiwi saw Coyote. They make a lot of noise. There was a 
big willow there, and Coyote was looking around for a place to camp. 
These Birds thought they would stay with him. When they were going 
to sleep, those Birds took out their eyes. They tossed them into the 
willow tree. That Coyote wanted to take out his eye, but it was very 
hard to take out. He worked hard and at last got it loose. He threw it 
into the willows. Coyote said, “Come on, my nephews, bring me my 
eyes. I threw them there into the willows.’’ Those Birds began to play 
with Coyote’s eyes. They wouldn’t give them to him. That is how 
Coyote lost his eyes. 

The Birds were following the same people as Coyote. They saw their 
trail and the place where they had stopped over night. They followed 
them, and they took Coyote’s eyes with them. 

Coyote couldn’t travel because he had no eyes. He tried to go, but 
he bumped into the sagebrush, and he fell on the rocks. He fell over 
and bumped his head. He was very thirsty. He heard a stream running 
near. He took a stick and felt around with it. He found some little 
yellow flowers. Then he thought, “I guess I’ll put these in my eyes. 
They always close their eyes at night and open them in the daytime.” 
He put them in his eye sockets, and he could see again. He drank 
some water and followed the trail again. Then those yellow flowers 
wilted, and he couldn’t see. He was blind again, but he went on 
anyway. He was following the trail of those Birds. 

Two women were digging ha.pi'!. They had never been married. 
They found Coyote, and he wanted to marry them. Those two women 
saw a deer, and they told Coyote, ‘““There’s a deer out there.” Coyote 
couldn’t see, but he said, ‘‘Uhuh, I see it.”” But he turned the wrong 
way. Then those women told him, “You’re looking the wrong way; 
the deer is over here.’’ Coyote said, ““You go way around so that the 
deer will come toward me. I am going to hide and shoot as they pass 
by.” When he heard the deer coming, he shot. He killed one little fawn. 

Then he said to those women, “‘Go and make a shade so we can have 
a fire and a camp.” They made a sagebrush enclosure with two openings. 
Coyote cut that fawn down the top of the head and down the back. 
“Why do you want to butcher it that way?’’ the women asked him. 
“Because there are two of you. I want to divide it evenly between you,” 
Coyote told them. They cleaned the hide and cut it in two pieces. They 
were going to leave Coyote as soon as they had tanned that buckskin. 
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While the two women worked on the hide, Coyote lay down in camp. 
He was lying on his side. He put his head in the lap of one woman and 
his feet in the lap of the other. Coyote had no eyes. He had worms 
in his eyes, but he didn’t want his wives to know. One woman was 
fixing his hair. He tried to hide his face so that she wouldn’t see the 
worms. He went to sleep, and the woman found those worms in his 
eyes. She told the other one, ““You take a stick and put it under his 
legs. And get lots of ants. We'll put them in his hair.”” They did that, 
and those ants kept moving his hair. Some of them bit him, and he 
said, “Don’t do that; you are hurting me.”’ His legs were resting ona 
stick, but he thought they were on his wife’s lap. 

Those two women left Coyote. One left by one door and the other 
by the other door. They had a fawn’s hoof rattle which they shook so 
that they could keep together. They went toward the rim rock. When 
Coyote woke up, he sniffed around for their tracks. He followed the 
younger. Pretty soon he scented both tracks. He followed them straight 
to the rim rock. Those women said, “If he catches up, we will throw 
that rattle over the rim. He'll hear it and fall over.” That’s the way 
they tried to get rid of him. Coyote came up, and they threw the rattle 
over the rim. When Coyote heard it, he ran and fell over the rim. 

Then those two women followed the trail. Coyote came to life again 
and continued to trail them. The women thought that they had killed 
him. They had a grandmother. She was pretty old, and she walked 
with a cane. They had left her because she was too old to travel. She 
had a basket on her back. She stayed where they had stopped overnight 
These two women caught up with her and packed her on their backs 
They took turns doing that. 

The Birds who had stolen Coyote’s eyes were going to have a big 
time. That’s why those two women followed them. They left their 
grandmother and said, ‘““We’ll go ahead and see what we can see.’’ One 
granddaughter came back to see if the old woman were still alive. She 
told her, ‘““‘They are going to have a big dance over Coyote’s eyes. They 
are over the hill. You keep on following us.” 

Coyote was still tracking them. Finally he caught up with the old 
woman. Coyote told her to sit in the shade and rest. He told her that 
he wanted to question her. “Do you sleep with your granddaughters 
or by the door?’’ he asked her. “T tell my granddaughter to bring 
me water; I never let it get low. I keep it on my back. I say, ‘My grand- 
daughter whom men have never seen, give me water.’ That’s what | 
say.’’ Then Coyote asked her, ‘‘What do you do when you sleep ?’’ She 
told him, ‘““When I am cold, I make a noise in my sleep. Then my grand- 
daughters take me and make me sleep between them. That’s the way 
I do when J am cold in the night.” 

Then Coyote killed the old woman. He put on her clothes and put 
her basket on his back. He took her cane and followed the tracks. The 
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two granddaughters were camped apart from the others. They had a 
sagebrush enclosure. Those girls saw the old lady coming along. Coyote 
reached the camp and sat down by the door. He had the basket on his 
back. ‘“My granddaughter whom men have never seen, give me water,” 
he said. One of the granddaughters ran and got water and gave it to 
Coyote. 

Night came. When they went to bed, Coyote lay at their side. The 
fire went out, and Coyote was cold. He made a noise like the old woman 
had told him. He made those women sleep so hard that they knew 
nothing. He lay between them and began intercourse. The younger 
sister said, “‘I don’t think this is our grandmother. She smells like a 
man.’’ She looked at Coyote, but she couldn’t see his face. Then those 
women got up and left him there. They went to dance. They told him 
to follow. They said they would make a new camp. 

The younger one said, “‘[ don’t think this can be our grandmother. 
She comes too fast. Our grandmother is so old she can hardly move. 
Look how fast this one comes along.’’ There were lots of hills, and 
every time Coyote was out of sight he would run and catch up. When 
he reached the camp, he was worn out. He could hardly walk; he used 
his cane with both hands. He sat down and said, ‘““My granddaughter 
whom men have never seen, get me some water.” 

They had a sagebrush circle in which they were going to dance. There 
was a pole in the center. That’s where they hung Coyote’s eyes. The 
two women heard the drum at sundown. They went over there and left 
their grandmother at camp. Everybody was dancing around that pole. 
The granddaughter said, ‘Bring that old grandmother over here; maybe 
she wants to dance too.’”’ So they sent for her. ‘Come on, grandmother, 
they want you over there to dance over Coyote’s eyes,” they told her. 

So Coyote came. He used his cane and danced around the pole. When 
he heard the drum beat lively, he spoke out, “I don’t feel very well; 
I feel like going up in the air.’”’ That’s how he took his eye. He jumped 
in the air and snatched his eye. Then he jumped over that sagebrush 
enclosure. The granddaughter said, ““That’s what I told you; I knew 
that wasn’t our grandmother. That’s Coyote.”’ 

They followed him. He ran, and as he ran he took off the burden 
basket and threw it away. Fox (wafii’!) was a fast runner. He caught 
up with Coyote. Coyote told him, “These are my own eyes, nephew. 
Don’t bother me.’’ So Fox came back and told his people, “That is 
Coyote. He has his own eyes. He told me so.’’ They stopped following 
him. 

Coyote went to the water and dampened his eyes. He put them under 
the ground to freshen them. 
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20a. EYE JUGGLER (BA) 


Coyote was walking along. He heard someone laughing. “Come in,” 
they said. Wild Cat and some others were sitting there. I think Skunk 
was there too. Coyote asked them, “What shall I do?” — “Take out 
your eyes. Throw them in the air. Then hold your head back, and they 
will fall in again.”’ 

Coyote tried to take out his eyes. He took them both out and threw 
them up, but not very far. He held back his head, and the eyes fell 
right in the sockets. Everybody laughed. 

Then Wild Cat tried it again. He threw his eyes way in the air, and 
they came back. Everybody laughed and told Coyote to try it again. 
“Throw them way up in the air this time,”’ they said. He did it. One had 
a stick in his hand. When Coyote’s eyes were coming down, he knocked 
them to one side. Then everybody ran away. They took Coyote’s eyes 
with them. 

Coyote couldn’t see a thing. He was all alone. He tried to follow, 
but he couldn’t find the way. He ran into the Brushes, and he 
scolded them. They said, ‘““‘We never move. You come right over us.” 
Then he ran into the Rocks. ‘‘You’re in my way all the time,” he told 
them. But the Rocks said, ‘““We never move. You just run over us.” 

Coyote heard some Birds singing. He went over there and called them. 
The Birds came to him. ‘‘Will you give me your little eye so that I can 
see?”’ They gave him a little one so that he could see where he was 
going. 

Coyote travelled until he came to a camp. An old woman was there, 
and Coyote asked her, ‘“‘Where is everybody?” She told him, “I have 
three daughters. They’re out there dancing over Coyote’s eye.” 
‘What do you do when your girls come back? What’s the first thing 


you say to them ?”’ — “‘T tell them to get me water. That’s the first 
thing I say,”’ the old lady told him. Then Coyote asked, ‘‘How do vou 
cook for them ?’’ — “I cook wa.da for them.”’ 


Then Coyote took a rock. He hit the old woman on the head and hid 
her away. He took off her clothes and put them on. Then he lay down 
where she had been. The girls came back, and Coyote asked them for 
water the first thing. One ran to get water. Soon the girls said tohim, 
“Everybody wants you over there, grandmother. They’re going to 
dance over Coyote’s eyes.” ‘How am I to go?” — “We can pack 
you on the back.”’ One picked up Coyote and packed him. When she 
was tired, another packed him. The girls were pretty tired. Then Coyote 
said, ‘‘Let me go. I'll go myself.’’ And then he went on alone. Those 
girls were over the hill, and Coyote ran to gain time. When anyone 
was looking, he leaned on his stick and walked like an old woman. 

Then he reached the place where they were dancing. ‘Let me hold 
that Coyote’s eye for a while. I want to dance with it,” he said. They 
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gave the eyes to him. He held them in his hands and danced. “‘I feel 
like flying away,’”’ he said. Then he ran, taking the eyes with him. 

They all ran after him, but nobody could catch him. Fox (wajfii’!) 
tried to take the eyes from him. Coyote told him, ‘““These are my own 
eyes,” so Fox let him go. 

Coyote put his eyes in a spring to soak. They were pretty dry. He 
soaked them and put them in the sockets. Then Coyote was all right 
again. 


20b. EYE JUGGLER (P) 


All the animals were together, Wild Cat, and Raccoon, and lots of 
others. They took out their eyes and threw them into the air. When 
they did that, they ran under them, and the eyes fell into place. 

Coyote came along and got with the others. He said, ‘““Why are you 
people making all this noise ?’’ They told him, “‘Oh, we are taking out 
our eyes and throwing them in the air. Then we run under them, and 
they come back again.’’ So Coyote said, “Well, I guess I'll try it.” 
He tried to take out his eyes; he could hardly do it. They made a strange 
noise as they came out. He took them and threw them in the air. He 
ran under them, and they came back again. 

They all said, “‘Let’s try it again,” and they did it. The others did 
it first. Coyote was last. One of them took a stick and batted Coyote’s 
eyes to one side as they were coming down. 

Coyote couldn’t see. Now he had no eyes. When he tried to go along, 
he bumped into sagebrush and even rocks. A little sagebrush bird 
called Tiitii'tsibi! was singing. When Coyote came up, he said to that 
Bird, ‘‘Come here, my nephew. Why are you singing so loudly?” And 
he put out his hand, and that Bird lit on it. So Coyote took the Bird’s 
eyes. He put them in his sockets. He thought he would go back and 
find his own eyes. 

He went along and found Buffalo (pa.gu‘ts"). He saw him from a 
distance and sneaked up to him. He killed him and took his eyes. He 
put them in his sockets, and he could look far because that Buffalo 
had big eyes. He skinned the Buffalo and had the hide for a blanket. 

Coyote went on again. As he was walking along, he heard a drum 
beating at a distance. It was inside a ka.ni (conical house). When he 
was near, he changed himself into an old woman. He went inside the 
house. They had his eyes on a pole in the center, and they were dancing. 
It was those people who had stolen his eyes. They took down the eyes 
and gave them to the old woman. ‘‘Be merry and dance hard, old lady. 
Be happy and dance,” they told him. They gave him his own eyes. 
He started to dance like the rest. 

He looked up at the smoke hole. He was wondering how to get out. 
He thought, ‘‘I wish I could change myself into something and go through 
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that hole. I'll change myself into a flying spark and go through there.” 
He changed himself into down and flew up through the smoke hole 

Fox chased him and caught him half way up the hill. Coyote said, 
“My nephew, why are you chasing me ?”’ Then he told him, “You people 
stole my eyes. I just got them. Don’t chase me; go back.’’ And Fox 
came back. 


21. COYOTE SHOOTS THE NIGHT (BS) 


Wolf knew about the Night. He had it hanging inside his house, 
that Wolf. He told his brother not to fool with the Night. He said to 
Coyote, “You let it alone. Everybody will starve if you bother the 
Night.”” That’s what he told Coyote. 

Coyote took a blade of grass and shot it from his hands. He shot 
that Night with grass. Then he broke the Night. It stayed Night. 
It was Night a long time. No daylight came at all. It was Night all 
the time. 

Coyote was drilling fire. He lighted that bark and went to look for 
rabbits. When he heard a rabbit, he hit him with that light. Every 
time the fire struck the ear of the rabbit. Then Coyote chased the 
rabbit wherever he saw that light on its ears. He killed many rabbits 
He had rabbits to eat ; everybody else was starving. Those who hunted 
in the daytime were getting hungry. It was Night all the time. 

Then the Indians gathered and talked about the Night. None of the 
doctors could make the sun come up. They just couldn’t do it. They 
asked Mallard Duck (guda). They asked him to do it. He asked for 
white shell beads. He said he would do it for that price. They gave 
him just enough beads to go around his neck. Those beads show on his 
neck now. They put those beads around his neck. 

He said, “If there is going to be day, I’ll make a noise.’’ About the 
time for daylight, he began making a noise.! Daylight was coming; 
the sun was nearly up. Then the sun came up. Then Duck told them 
how long the day would be. “It’s going to be long,” he said. Then the 
day was as before. 


22. COYOTE AND BEAR (NO) 

Coyote was living with his wife and son. Coyote went rabbit hunting. 
His wife and little boy were hunting ants. They found an ant nest 
and Coyote’s wife was gathering those ants. She sent her little boy to 
hunt more nests. Bear was watching him as he hunted for those nests 
Bear was in an ants’ nest. He was cleaning it. When the ants got on his 
paw, he licked them off. The little boy came to the spot where Bear was 
standing, and that Bear killed the little boy. 

Coyote’s wife went home alone. When Coyote came home, he found 
his wife sitting there crying. He brought one rabbit with him. She 


' 1] guess that means he is singing (NT). 
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told her husband that Bear had eaten their little boy. Then Coyote 
told her he would go and hunt that Bear. 

They left home. They went in different directions. Coyote was hunting 
that Bear. He was looking for him on the hillside. He knew where 
Bear went for chokecherries. There was a spring there with lots of 
willows. Bear went for a drink and went under those willows. He lay 
down for a nap, that Bear did. Coyote tracked him there. He found 
him asleep. 

When Coyote saw him, he called out, “Who is that sleeping there ? 
Is it my aunt (pa’wa, father’s sister) ?’’ He called for Bear to come; 
he wanted to talk with him. Bear heard him, but he didn’t move. Coyote 
called, “Come on, my aunt.’’ Then Bear went to see him. They sat 
down in the shade of the willows. 

Then Coyote said to Bear, ““What are you hunting? Why are you 
lying down under these willows?’ Then Bear told Coyote that he was 
looking for service berries and chokecherries. Then Coyote said, “Did 
you ever do any mischief ?’’ — ‘“‘No, I don’t think I ever did any mischief.” 

- “Sometimes people forget what they have done.’’ Then that Bear 
said, “Yes, I remember, I did kill one little child about a year ago.”’ 

Coyote tried to trick that Bear. He told him, “You'll find lots of 
service berries on that hill. When you pass the thick places, it may look 
as though someone is going to shoot you. That is all right. Just go 
right on.’’ That’s what Coyote told the Bear. Then Bear said, “Yes, 
I’m going over there.’’ Coyote said, “I am going this way through the 
meadows. I want to catch some mice to eat.’’ As soon as Bear was over 
the hill, Coyote ran into the thick brush. Bear thought someone was 
going to shoot at him with a bow and arrow, but he went right on because 
of what Coyote had told him. Then Coyote killed that Bear. 

He made a fire to roast him in the ground. He roasted him and was 
resting. The cottonwood trees around there were split. When the wind 
blew, they opened and shut. Coyote thought he would play with them. 
He put his hand in the split. The wind stopped blowing, and he was held 
fast. Some Black Crows came along. They scratched the earth off the 
meat and ate every bit of it. Coyote was hanging on that tree, and those 
Crows ate all his meat. After they had left, the wind started to blow, 
the tree opened, and Coyote was loosed. 

He ran and picked up the bones; he gathered all of them. Then he 
broke them and ate the marrow. He had killed a big Bear, and that 
is all he got. He ate those bones and piled them all together. “I’m a 
pretty stout person. Even if you kill me, I’ll come back to life. I'll 
get up in two years even if green grass grows through my bones,” Coyote 
told that pile of bones. 
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23. COYOTE AND WILD CAT (P) 

Wild Cat (duhi’") was taking a nap during the day, and Coyote 
found him sleeping. Then he put his hand on that Wild Cat’s nose 
and pushed it up. That’s how Wild Cat got a short nose. After a while 
he woke up and went down to the stream to drink. He leaned over 
and saw his face in the water. He said to himself, ““What’s happened 
to me?” 

Coyote was going along the edge of the river. There were many little 
Grouse there. They flew swiftly with a whirring noise. Coyote was 
startled when he heard them. He said, ““Why, whose babies are you ?” 
They said, ‘““We’re that kind of people.”” Then Coyote picked up the 
little ones and ate them right there. He walked along; he was ona 
trail alongside the river. He met the mother of those Grouse. She 
flew, making a great whir with her wings. Coyote jumped to one side 
and fell in the river. 

He was about half drowned when he reached the bank. He fell asleep 
there. Wild Cat came along and found him there asleep. He took Coyote’s 
nose between his palms and rubbed it until it became long. That's 
how Coyote got a long nose. Wild Cat did the same thing to Raccoon. 

When Coyote woke up, he looked in the water as he drank, and he 
discovered what had happened. ‘‘What kind of a looking face have 
I now ?”’ he asked. 


24a. COTTONTAIL SHOOTS THE SUN (BS) 

Cottontail (dabi") had a camp with his grandmother. He went 
after wood which he packed home on his back. He found Niimiizého 
over there. He told his grandmother, ‘“Make mush of atsa. The wood 
that burns well always whistles.’”” They went along and heard something 
whistling. There was wood standing over there and whistling. Cot- 
tontail was going to try and kill Niimiizého. The Cannibal went over 
to the wood. Cottontail told him to climb on it. He climbed on the 
wood, but when he did so a limb broke, and he fell to the ground. Then 
Cottontail went over there. He was carrying wood on his back. Cot- 
tontail made Niimiizého pack some wood too. 

They came home. They were going to eat. Cottontail’s grandmother 
hung him up inside the house. She built a fire under him. Finally 
Cottontail cried out, ““Grandmother, I’m about to burn up. Take me 
down.” Then his grandmother loosed him. Cannibal was drinking some 
mush. The old woman hung him up too, right in the same place she 
had hung her grandson. Then she put lots of wood under him. He cried 
out like Cottontail had done. But they didn’t take him down; they 
burned him. They killed him right there. 

Now they were camped there alone, those two. Cottontail hunted 
cottontail rabbits. The days were short then, shorter than in winter 
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‘ime. Then Cottontail was angry with the Sun because the days were 
so short. 

When Cottontail came home from hunting, he heard his grandmother 
say something. He heard but acted as though he hadn’t. “What did 
you say, grandmother ?”’ he asked her. — “I didn’t say anything.” — 
“Yes, you said something.” Finally she told him, “I said, ‘My husband.”” 
So Cottontail came toward her. He threw her down and had his will 
of her. He had lots of cottontails hanging from his belt. 

Some days after that he started making arrows. Then he went away. 
He met some Ground Squirrels. They said, ‘“What kind of an Indian 
is that walking along there ?’’ When Cottontail went along, he watched 
them from behind a bush. He shot at them. They ran under the rocks. 
He killed them there under those rocks. Then he went on; he left them 
under the rocks. 

Finally Cottontail came io the place where the North Wind lived. 
The Winds were Indians at that time. He came to their camp. He took 
all their rabbit skins and made blankets of them. He put these blankets 
on himself. He was right in their house. Then he took rocks and tied 
them over the door, just high enough so they would bump their heads. 

In the evening the Winds were coming home. He could hear them 
laughing. The one ahead came in the house first. Those rocks hit his 
head. Then the other came in. ‘“What’s in here?” he asked. Then he 
hit his head. After this they told Cottontail that he could have those 
rabbit skins and blankets. So Cottontail took down the rocks he had 
hung in the door. 

The Winds started skinning the cottontails they had brought home. 
Cottontail married the sister of the Winds that noon. Those cottontails 
that they skinned were nice and fat. They were going to roast them in 
the ground. Cottontail didn’t go hunting, but he got a rabbit by magic. 
He was skinning his cottontail too. He put his in the fire with their 
rabbits. 

Then they were taking those rabbits from the fire. Cottontail was 
watching. He picked some grass and shot it with his finger at the rabbits 
they were taking from the fire. He took what he shot. Then they were 
eating supper. The Winds couldn’t find any fat in their cottontails 
because he had the best one. Then he cut his rabbit and started eating. 
The others grabbed his meat. They piled up on one another when they 
were fighting for his meat. Then Cottontail slipped over where they 
had left their meat. He ate their rabbits while they were fighting for 
that fattest one. After a while he had enough. Then he set their camp 
on fire. They were still fighting. 

Cottontail reached Buzzard’s camp. He stood outside. Buzzard 
was inside sharpening his finger nails. He was going to kill Cottontail ; 
he was going to do it by clawing him on the head. Cottontail knew that, 
but he was going to stay there all night. He slept in the middle. He 
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didn’t go to sleep because he was afraid. When the Buzzards moved 
in their sleep, Cottontail moved too. Then he got up and moved Buz- 
zard’s son to the place he had been lying. Then that Buzzard killed 
his own son the way he planned to kill Cottontail. 

The next morning they got up and ate some food. I don’t know just 
what they ate. ‘“Why does your boy want to sleep so long ?’’ Cottontail 
asked. ‘‘He always sleeps a long time,’’ Buzzard answered. ‘What 
shall we do?”’ Buzzard asked Cottontail. ‘‘Let’s play football,” he said, 

“That’s not much fun; let’s get up on a tree and shoot at one another.” 
Then Cottontail said, “‘Yes, let’s do that.”’ 

Cottontail got in the tree first. He put just his skin there. He himself 
was on the other side of the tree. But Buzzard thought Cottontail was 
sitting there. He shot at him. He used all his arrows. They went right 
through that skin. It was just like shooting a shirt. Then Buzzard 
went in the same place. He sat there. Cottontail shot over him, as though 
he missed every time. At last he shot at him and hit him. Buzzard 
screamed when he was shot. Cottontail killed Buzzard right there. 

Then Cottontail went on. He met nobody on the way. He stayed 
overnight on the road; he stayed overnight there.! 

Finally Cottontail came to the place where the Sun was. He watched 
before the Sun came up. Just as he started up, Cottontail shot at him. 
His arrows burned before they hit him; the Sun was too hot. Every 
time he shot an arrow it burned. Then he used all his arrows. Then 
he made an obsidian arrow head, and with that he killed the Sun. He 
knocked down the Sun. He took out his insides; he took out the gall. 
Then he threw that gall straight in the air. “This is the way the Sun 
ought to come, right in the middle of the world instead of going that 
short way,”’ Cottontail said. “I’ve never yet been able to kill a cot- 
tontail because the days are too short.’’ So he made the days long. 
Then he came away. 

A fire was coming behind him when he started back. The ground 
was burning behind him. It burned his stockings. That’s why his 
fur comes way up on his legs. He came to Badger’s hole. When he went 
into that hole, some hot dirt fell on the back of his neck. Even now, 
cottontails have a little burned spot on the back of the neck. Then he 
came out and tried to go under the rocks. He came out and went on, 
and the fire followed wherever he went. The fire always came behind. 
Finally Cottontail came to some bushes called nabu. That’s where the 
fire stopped. 

Cottontail went on; he was going a long way. Then he reached home. 
Now the days were long. He hunted cottontails; the days were long and 
he killed many. 

One day he found some kind of a Paiute Indian. He made him come 


1 I don’t know the story very well from here on (BS). 
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to his camp. They stayed together; they hunted together; they both 
hunted cottontails. Cottontail ran around the wild rose bushes. ‘‘That’s 
a pretty bad road you’re going through,”’ said the other to him. ‘‘Say, 
‘ho.nahotna,’ and run through after me,’’ Cottontail told him. ‘You 
say that and run through where I went.” Then that Paiute tried that. He 
ran through. The wild roses bunched themselves on top of his head. 
He stood there a long time taking those bushes off his head. ‘Say 
something to these bushes; they’re going to kill me pretty soon,” he 
said to Cottontail. Then Cottontail went behind those bushes and 
talked to them. The bushes loosed themselves. Pretty soon the Paiute 
came out with his hair all messed. They went somewhere else. They 
stayed a long time, and then the Paiute left. 

Cottontail stayed there with his grandmother. He hunted by himself. 


24b. COTTONTAIL SHOOTS THE SUN (NO) 

That Cottontail wanted to go after the Sun. He made many arrows 
because he wanted to go after the Sun. Cottontail was on his way. A 
Chipmunk stood on top of a rock and yelled, ‘““Who is that ?”’ Then 
those Chipmunks made fun of Cottontail’s tail. He became angry and 
ran after them. He kept on going until he was just out of sight over the 
hill. Then he looked back. Those Chipmunks were standing on the 
rock — the mother and all her little ones. He shot at them. They were 
frightened and said, “‘Tistiku, tisiku, tisiku.’’ They ran in their hole. 
Cottontail let them go, and he travelled to the east. 

There were some Lice in the sandy ground where the Red Ants live. 
They were talking. They said, ‘“That Cottontail is from the south. He 
is going to kill everybody. If he kills me, I’m going to do this,” and that 
Louse yelled and jumped around and fell to the ground. He jumped up 
because he hadn’t noticed Cottontail. That Cottontail was coming along. 
He had a rope of sagebrush bark over his shoulder for packing his 
quiver. His shoulder was sore. He said to that Louse, “Try again.” 
He took some grass roots and told that Louse to try again. He said, 
“I wonder how you people happen to know anything about me. You 
are always talking about me.”’ Then he hit that Louse with the grass 
roots and killed him. 

He kept on going. There are two kinds of Jack Rabbits. The smaller 
kind was hunting cottontails. They hunt when the North Wind blows. 
Cottontail came to the place where the North Winds were camped. They 
had a wickiup. Cottontail took a long hollow pole and placed it by 
the door. He tied a rock over the doorway of that wickiup. When he 
had hung the rock there, he painted his eye with red paint. He was 
sitting right in the middle of the room. When he heard those Winds 
coming, he didn’t look up until they were all inside. Then he looked up 
and frightened them. They ran out. They bumped their heads on that 
rock as they ran. 
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They gave that Cottontail one poor cottontail rabbit. They told him 
to eat it. They cooked the rabbits in hot ashes. When they took them 
out of the pit, they gave him a poor one. He said to himself, ‘‘Let all 
the grease come into my cottontail; let all the grease come into my 
cottontail.’’ When they were ready to eat, they said, “Oh, where is all 
the grease ?”’ That Cottontail had got the best of them. 

He was the last one to take out his rabbit. It was full of grease. When 
they saw that, they all jumped on him. Cottontail slipped out; he left 
just his tail under the Winds, and they thought they had him. He sat 
outside and ate his cottontail and laughed at them. He ate all of that 
rabbit. Then he put one little log on the fire after the Winds had gone 
to sleep. Then their rye grass house caught fire. They all yelled inside 
that house; they were burning. That’s how Cottontail got rid of the 
North Winds. If it weren’t for him, it would be awfully cold. 

Then Cottontail went on. He burned all the grass he saw. He wanted 
to see what wouldn’t burn. He found a green bush called wazébii that 
wouldn’t burn. “If the world should catch fire, I’ll get under this,” 
he thought. 

When Cottontail came to the Sun, it was just daybreak. The Sun 
was just coming up. Cottontail shot an arrow. It went just halfway 
and burned. He shot until he had just one arrow left. He shot the Sun 
with that. When the Sun fell, he ran to it, split it open, and took out 
its gall. He threw that into the air. “The Sun shall go this way so that 
it won’t be dark before I kill enough cottontails for my meals,”’ he said. 

Then the fire started to burn. Cottontail ran into Badger’s hole. 
Hot ashes fell on his neck, and he ran for the other place. He burned 
his paws. Finally he got into the bush that wouldn’t burn. That’s how 
he saved his life. 

Cottontail killed the Sun. He took his gall and threw it into the air 
That’s how we got long days. 


24C. COTTONTAIL SHOOTS THE SUN (P) 

Cottontail tried to hunt other cottontails. He tracked them all the 
time, but night always came before he caught one. They had short 
days then, and Cottontail was angry. 

He took feathers from Buzzard (wih6) and feathered his arrows. Then 
he went east. He was going along killing everybody he met. He came 
to some little animals called Zawa; they are a little larger than a chipmunk. 
When he came along, they saw him. ‘Who is that funny-looking person?” 
they called, making fun of him. Cottontail heard them, and he became 
angry. He went along where they couldn’t see him. He tried to sneak 
close. He shot over their heads. They cried, “Tsitstiku, tsitsiku,” 
and ran under the rocks. Cottontail had a stick in his hand. He killed 
some of those Chipmunks inside the rocks. There was one he couldn't 
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reach, and it kept crying, “Tsitsiku, tsitsiku, tsitsiku.’’ Cottontail 
said, “You stay in there. You make me angry; you are trying to taunt 
me by saying that.’’ This happened in the rocks. 

Cottontail was walking along, and he came to an open place. There 
was a Louse sitting and making fun of him. ‘‘What is that funny-looking 
thing that is coming along?” he asked. Cottontail was angry. He 
picked up a clod of earth and went toward the Louse. When he came 
there, the Louse ran around an ant hill and lay down flat on the hill. 
Cottontail asked, ‘““Why do you act like that ?”’ “T hear that a very 
short man is coming from the ocean side (pa. niikwafi; pa, water) killing 
everybody.”’ That Louse was running around and lying down on that 
ant hill everv time. He did the same thing over again. Cottontail told 
him, “You do this same thing again,”’ and he hit him with the clod and 
smashed him. 

Then he travelled to the east. He came to the house of the North 
people. They were not home. Cottontail painted circles around his 
eyes and hung a rock in the doorway. Then he sat down inside. He heard 
someone coming along; they were making lots of noise. They had been 
hunting cottontails. They all came inside. Cottontail didn’t look around 
until they were all in there. One of the North people was frightened. 
He said, ‘‘Something bad is in our house,’ and they all rushed out. They 
bumped their heads on that rock. 

When they were outside, they began moaning. They were going to 
give Cottontail their father’s father for payment. When Cottontail 
heard them say that, he rubbed off the paint and took the rock down 
from the doorway. He took down the strips of rabbit skin they had 
hanging there. He put them in a heap and sat down on the top. 

The North people went inside. They were cleaning the cottontails 
they had killed. They took the fat from all the rabbits and put it inside 
of one. They said, ‘““‘Why don’t you give him some cottontails?”’ They 
gave him the poorest one. They put the rabbits in the ground to cook. 
Cottontail tried to put his poor one in too, but they took a stick and 
knocked it out. Even then he picked it up and put it in alongside the 
rest. 

When the rabbits were all cooked, they took them out. When they 
did that, Cottontail took his and placed it right in front of him. Those 
North people puckered their lips and whistled when they took out the 
rabbits. They were fat. When they opened them, there was no fat 
inside. 

Cottontail just sat there, never touching his rabbit. He waited until 
they were through, and then he made the same noise they had made 
and opened his rabbit. He had the fattest one of all. They all jumped 
on him and held him down. When they were on top of him, his tail came 
off. He crawled from under them and sat down by the door. His tail was 
making a noise like cottontails do when they are shot. Those people 
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thought they had Cottontail under them. He sat there eating the fattest 
rabbit and laughing at them. 

Early in the evening Cottontail was weaving that heap of, skins into a 
blanket. He went outside and got a big sagebrush bush that was hollow 
inside. He went to bed next to the door. He put the sagebrush log in the 
fire to light it. The fire just smouldered inside the hollow stem. Cotton- 
tail set it near the door. When it had burned to the door, it set the whole 
house on fire. When it was about half burned, Cottontail ran out. He 
stood outside. The rest of the people were burned. 

Then Cottontail went to the east. He burned everything he saw. He 
tried to burn some kind of willow called wa.s6b, but it wouldn’t catch fire. 

Cottontail was coming to the place where the Sun rises. Just then he 
took his bow and began to shoot. All his arrows burned. He ran out of 
arrows. So he used his mukanu and shot the Sun. He had put flakes of 
obsidian under his nails, and when the Sun fell, Cottontail ran up and 
slashed him open. He took out the gall and threw it way high in the air 
“T want you to go way up inthe air. That’s where you ought to go, high 
up, so that I may have time to hunt.” 

When Cottontail started back, the Sun made a fire, and it followed him. 
It was burning behind him. He tried to get under a big rock. Some 
sparks fell on the back of his neck where cottontails have a red and 
brown spot. The fire followed him all the time. He tried to hide in all 
kinds of places, but the fire always followed. When everything was 
burning, even the ground, Cottontail burned his paws. Finally he came 
to the tree that never burns. That’s how he escaped the fire. 


24d. COTTONTAIL SHOOTS THE SUN (NN) 


Cottontail was hunting food. He was hunting cottontail rabbits. The 
Sun went down quickly. It went down before he had killed a single 
rabbit. He was going after the Sun. He wore a cottontail blanket. 

Some Chipmunks (wada*) were playing on top of a rock. They had 
painted themselves red. They made fun of Cottontail. They yelled, 
‘“‘What kind of a person is that? He holds his back and walks.” That 
made Cottontail angry, and he went after them. He shot at them with 
his arrows. The Chipmunks said, “Zizuhu, zizuhu, zizuhu,” and they 
ran under the rock. 

Cottontail went on. He was watching for the Sun to rise. He shot at 
the Sun, and his arrow burned every time he shot. It was too hot for his 
arrows. He had just one arrow left, and he shot the Sun with that 
Cottontail took out the Sun’s gall and threw it into the air. He said 
“Come up here a little higher.””, He wanted the Sun to go higher so that 
he would have time to kill cottontails. 

The Sun went higher; it made the days longer. Then Cottontail had 
plenty of time to kill cottontails. That’s all. 
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25a. ORION’S BELT (P) 


There are three stars which are Mountain Sheep (koip"). They are the 
father, the mother, and the boy. The mother comes behind. One star 
is brighter than the rest. You can see them in winter time; they come 
from the east. 

There is a story about this. The father and mother quarreled. The 
father was angry, and he left home with his little boy. He had the boy 
go ahead. The mother followed them. She called to the boy to look 
back, but he wouldn’t do it. If he had, she would have got him. 

Neither the father nor the boy looked back. That made the woman 
angry. She cut off her vulva and threw it at them. It hit the man on the 
back of the neck and stuck there. The male mountain sheep has a little 
thing there now. 

That woman never did catch up with them. That’s why the stars are 
that way. 


25b. ORION’S BELT (DB) 


There were three people who were going to change into Mountain Sheep. 
A woman went out with her baby to dig some roots. She made that baby 
chase her around the mountain all day long. In the evening the baby was 
very tired. 

The man asked his wife, ““What do you do all day? You never bring 
back anything.’’ She said, ‘‘Well, this one cries all day long.”” Then the 
man told her, ‘““Next time leave the baby home and go by yourself.”” So 
the woman went alone. 

The man and the baby slipped around and got way in front of her at a 
spring. When they left, the father told his baby, “Don’t look back at 
your mother.’’ The woman was going along and saw them. She saw 
their horns. They had made them of willow. When she saw them, she 
went home to tell her husband that she had seen two mountain sheep. 

She came home and thought someone was lying in bed. ‘Get up right 
away. Don’t sleep all day. There are mountain sheep at the spring,” 
she said. When she found there was no one there, she left to follow them 
herself. 

They let her follow them a long way. She called, ‘““My baby, look back ; 
my baby, look back.’’ She kept on saying it, but he didn’t look because 
his father had told him not to. 

They all changed into Mountain Sheep. 


25C. ORION’S BELT (NO) 

Mountain Sheep was living with his wife and his brother. They had 
one little boy. The wife packed her baby on her back and went to dig 
some ya’pa. Her husband and his brother stayed home. When that 
woman went to dig ya’pa, she had a string, and she played with it 
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instead of digging those roots. She brought home very little ya’pa. When 
she brought the baby home, he was very tired. 

The next morning she wanted to go again to dig roots. When she was 
out, she tied a string to a post. and walked back and forth. She thought, 
“I’m going to turn into a deer,” and she sat down on the ground and 
made tracks with her vulva. She had the baby on her back, and she 
jumped around, back and forth, and looked back at the tracks she had 
made. 

Those two men talked about her. “‘I wonder what she is always doing. 
Why are her knees always so sore? I wonder why she makes lots of 
twine and brings that baby back so tired every night.” 

The next morning the woman tried to take the baby with her. Her 
husband said, ‘“‘No, you go alone. I think the baby bothers you. You dig 
all day, and you don’t bring very much home.” So she went alone, 
leaving the baby with her husband. Toward evening she was coming 
home. She had quite a lot of roots. On her way she saw some mountain 
sheep by the spring. There were three of them, one big one, one middle- 
sized one, and one little one. 

The men took sticks and put them in their beds, and they covered them 
with deer hide blankets. The woman had been cleaning willows, and she 
left them lying there. The two big men made horns out of them; the 
little one put his fists to his head for horns. This little one painted 
himself with white paint. 

The woman came home and said, ‘You sleep too much. You better 
get up. There are three deer out here." She thought the men were in bed. 
She pulled off the blanket and saw the sticks there. When she saw those 
sticks under the blankets, she began to cry. She missed the willows she 
had been cleaning. She didn’t know what had become of them. When 
she didn’t find her willows, she knew who those mountain sheep were. 
She ran after them. 

They all ran. When the husband saw her following, he told his little 
boy not to look back or to go to her. The little one was running between 
the two big ones. They kept on running, and the woman kept following. 
She called, ‘‘Oh, my little boy, come back.”’ He didn’t look at her; his 
father had told him not to. If he had looked, he would have gone to her. 
The woman just kept following them. They didn’t go very fast. The 
woman called, ““What kind of a man are you? You never look back.” 
She was angry, and she cut off her vulva and threw it at him. It hit him 
on the back of the neck. ‘‘Look back, old man,” she called. 

After that the woman quit. The Mountain Sheep went where there was 
a big rim rock, and they stayed there for good. The woman turned into 
a deer (mountain sheep ?). 
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20. ANTELOPE RACES (P) 
Deer and Antelope wegfe goimg to race. Antelope said, ‘‘Let’s go out in 
the open to race.”’ Deer said, ‘Well, you have come here to my place. 
Why can’t we race here through the brush on the mountain ?”” They ran 


arace. There were many stumps which Antelope couldn’t jump over, 
so Deer won the race. They bet their back fat. Antelope lost his when 
he lost that race. He had only his kidneys left. 

He went to another place and found Mountain Sheep. He bet his 
kidneys against him. “We'll run a race,” he said. “‘Let’s go out in the 


open and run this race.” Then Mountain Sheep said, “Why, you come 
here and want to race with me. We'll do it right here.’’ They started on 
the other side of a high cliff. Antelope was ahead at the start, but he 
stopped when he reached a cliff. Mountain Sheep went past him over the 
rim and won the race. That’s how Antelope lost his kidneys. 

Nowadays deer have lots of back fat; that’s how they got it. That’s 
how mountain sheep have lots of kidneys. 


27. BEAR AND THE FAWNS (NN) 


Deer and Bear each had two children. The mothers went to dig ya’pa. 
They left their children home. As they were digging, it started to rain. 
It rained hard. Bear said to Deer, ‘‘Let’s go under that tree and sit down 
while it is raining.’’ So they went under that tree. They sat down and 
began rumpling their skins. As they were doing this, Bear bit Deer on 
the neck. She bit off her neck. Bear took the grease from that Deer and 
took it home. 

When she came home, she gave a little of that fat to the two Fawns. 
The younger Fawn thought it was his mother’s grease. It tasted like it. 
Those two little Fawns were crying. Bear told them, ‘Don’t cry, your 
mother is staying away. I shall go after her tomorrow.”’ Night came. 
They went to sleep. Inthe morning Bear got up and was ready togoto the 
spot where she had killed Deer. The little Fawns said to Bear’s children, 
“Tell your mother we’re going to smoke each other.” They asked their 
mother, and she said, ‘““Yes, you may play that way.” 

As soon as she left, the little Deer went into the smoke house. They 
went in first. They said, ‘““We’re going to smoke to death. Take us out.”’ 
So the little Bears took them out. Then the two little Bears went into 
the smoke house. They said the same thing, ‘“We’re going to smoke to 
death. Take us out.”’ The little Fawns took out the Bears and went in 
once more. Then they told the Bears to let them out. They took turns 
going in the smoke house. 

The little Bears went inside again. The little Fawns smoked them to 
death. They didn’t take them out because Bear had killed their mother. 
They took a stick and propped up those two Cubs. Then the little Fawns 
ran away. 
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Toward evening Bear came home. She saw the two Cubs there. She 
called out, “Maybe you have spilled your father’s red paint ?”’ Then she 
came closer and saw that they were dead. She threw her ya’pa and sticks 
on the ground and tracked those little Fawns. They were far off. They 
were resting; they were lying down to sleep. The younger one woke up 
and was crying. The big one said, “Don’t cry. Bear is right here. Lie 
close to me and keep still.’”” Bear caught up with them. She saw them 
under a log. Then those little Fawns took a long stick and put it near 
Bear and vaulted over her. 

Crane was watching for fish. He was sitting by the river. The two 
Fawns came right up to him. They called out, “Put your legs across 
the stream so we can cross.’’ Crane did this, and the Fawns went across, 
They told him that Bear was following them. They said, ‘‘If Bear comes 
and tells you to help her across, let her fall in the river as she drinks.” 

Bear came and yelled to Crane, ‘‘Put your legs across. I am following 
two children who have run away.”’ That Crane put his legs across the 
creek. When Bear was right over the middle of the stream, she tried to 
drink some water. She fell in the river and drowned. She never came 
out of the water again. 

Then the two little Fawns were free. Crane’s wife told them to eat 
some fish before they left. The Fawns told her, ‘“We don’t eat fish. We 
eat pine needles. That’s what we eat.” 

So that is why we have deer in the timber; just because those two 
little Fawns got to the mountains and were free. 


28a. CRANE AND BEAR (NO) 


Young Blue Crane (puhi wasa; puhi, blue, green) and old Grey Crane 
(k6.diidii") were brothers. They went fishing for pakwi. They stayed 
one year. While they were gone, Bear lived with Grey Crane’s wife. 
Toward spring the brothers came home. They had bundles of dry fish on 
their backs. On their way home Gopher Woman came out of the ground 
and yelled, ““You better give me some fish. You needn’t go home. Your 
wife has another man.” Crane didn’t believe her. “Oh, you just want 
me to marry another woman,”’ he told her. 

They went on ahead. Then they sat down to rest and smoke. Crane 
was advising his brother. “I think she is telling the truth. That wife of 
mine was always acting like that even if I didn’t go far off. She was 
always running after a man. If they should kill me, you must throw me 
in water. If they should kill me two or three times, throw me in water 
every time. Maybe I'll be angry then.” 

They reached home. Crane took off his pack and left it outside. His 
wife was lying there with a bear skin blanket. They were in a wickiup. 
Crane’s wife and her mother were right across from the fire. The Cranes 
sat there by the door. Crane didn’t go to his wife because she had that 
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bear blanket. He just looked at her. Her mother said, “‘She is just lying 
there with her brother’s blanket. Bear isn’t here.”’ 

Crane jumped up and came toward his wife. He threw off the blanket 
and stretched her legs apart. He said, ‘Yes, I can see Coyote has been 
into it.” Then he cut off that black thing and threw it at his mother-in- 
law. He hit her in the face with it, and she cried. She rolled around 
crying and calling him names. 

When he had done that, Crane came back and sat down. Bear came 
in and sat by his wife. Bear was ready to bite; he howled at that Crane. 
Crane sat there watching. Bear jumped up and smashed him. Young 
Crane came to the water and threw his brother into it. He came to life 
and sat down in the same place as before. Bear killed him again, and 
Young Crane threw him into the water again. Crane said, “Well, my 
brother, I’m getting angry now.” 

They went back. Before Crane fell on Bear, he jumped over him and 
took out his heart. He sang as he did it. He killed that Bear at last. 
His wife’s mother cried and called him names, ‘“‘You have no flesh on 
your legs; your legs are dirty. Your neck is about a mile long.”” Crane 
told his mother-in-law, “‘That is all right. Arrow heads have been on me. 
That’s what makes me slim.” 

Crane took that Bear into the meadow to skin him. He took a long 
pole and hung him in the meadow. He told his brother to watch, that 
he was going to have a battle. He was calling for more Bears to come 
after him. He sang. He dug in the meadow with his bill. ‘““This is what 
I'm going to do if they come after me.” 

An old woman Bear said to the other Bears, “‘Listen to that yelling. I 
bet they have killed our boy who was staying there. Let’s see what is the 
matter.’’ Crane had that Bear skin out there. He danced around. He 
killed every one of those Bears. He took out their hearts. He skinned 
them and hung the skins with the other one. The grandmother stayed 
home. Crane killed every Bear but that one. 

When those Bears were coming, they said, “I’m going todo this way.”’ 
They broke little pine trees. Whén they saw the skins hanging there, 
they thought other Bears were battling. The meanest Bear came. Crane 
told his brother, “Get under a pile of wood. If they run after me, I’ll 
come in with you.”’ Crane ran and jumped in the water and crawled to 
the place his brother was. Bear ran after him. When Crane jumped in 
the water, that Bear bit the stick where the Crane was hiding. He tried 
to get them. He dug around there and broke those sticks, but he couldn’t 
find them. Bear said, “Any time I see anyone I’m going to bite off his 
buttocks,”” and he kicked the ground and went away. 

Crane left only one Bear. That’s why there are Bears on the mountain. 
Crane stayed in the meadow all the time. He calls, ““K6.wiiniin, k6.wii- 
niin.’”” Young Crane stays by the creek and watches for fish. He doesn’t 
make much noise. Big Crane told him to sit there and eat fish. He told 
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him to live on that. He said that he would stay in the meadow and eat 
iza’a pui (coyote’s eyes) which is a kind of root growing near Paisley. 


28b. CRANE AND BEAR (DB) 

Big Crane (k6.diidii") went hunting and left his wife home. Bear came 
along and took Crane’s wife. When he came back from his trip, Bear 
wasn’t there. Crane found his wife lying down. His mother-in-law told 
him, ‘‘She’s just lying there because her brother’s blankets are warm.” 

Then Bear came in. Crane killed him by sticking him in the heart 
with his bill. Then he took the Bear outside and propped him up. One 
or two Bears came by. They thought that Bear was alive. Each time 
one came by, Crane stuck him with his beak and took his heart. He 
strung these hearts on a pole. He killed very many. He missed the last 
one. That one escaped. If it were not for that, there wouldn’t be any 
bears living. Crane killed every other one. 

After this, Crane flew away crying, and they name him from his cry. 
He changed himself into that kind of a bird. 


28c. CRANE AND BEAR (NN) 

Heron (Crane ?) (k6.diidii") was married to Mole (yii‘atsiba). He went 
hunting fish. He left his wife. He went fishing with his brother, Blue 
Crane. They went to the river. They found many fish. They gathered 
lots and spread them on the ground. They made a basket of willows to 
pack the fish. They packed them in that basket. 

They started home. Someone was standing ahead by the road. This 
person yelled at them, ‘““Somebody else is at your home.”’ They heard, 
but they paid no attention. They came up to that person. Then that 
person told Heron, “Your wife has been taken by another man.” Heron 
didn’t believe it. 

He went home. His wife was inside the house with that other man. 
She didn’t come out. Heron and his brother put down their fish outside 
the wickiup. Then they went inside. It was Grizzly Bear who had taken 
Heron’s wife. That Bear growled when the brothers came in. They went 
out again. 

Heron said to his brother, “If that Bear kills me, throw me up; 
throw me in water.” Then both went inside the house. Bear got up. 
Heron said to his wife, “Whose blanket is that under you ?”” The woman 
said, ‘‘Oh, this belongs to my brother.” Bear came toward Heron. He 
chewed him to death. Crane took his brother and put him in water, and 
then he was well. He came back again, and Bear chewed him again. 

This time that Heron was angry because Bear had chewed him twice. 
He stuck that Bear with his bill and took out his heart. He took that 
heart and ran a stick through it. He hung it up. 
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Then Heron cried out, “Come on here, all you Bears. I want to fight.” 
Lots of Bears came. Heron did the same thing to all of them. He killed 
nearly all the Bears. There were just three left, and they were coming 
after him. He did the same thing to those three Bears. But he dropped 
the heart of one of them. He hunted and hunted for it, but he couldn’t 
find it. That’s why we have bears. If Heron had found that heart, there 
wouldn’t be any bears. 


29. SKUNK AND WEASEL (NN) 

Skunk (pomi'tc") and Weasel (pa.bi'zi) were brothers-in-law. Weasel 
hunted and killed deer. He had lots of children. Those children didn’t 
like their uncle; he made a pretty bad smell. That Weasel, he didn’t like 
Skunk either. 

Weasel went hunting and killed a deer. He left it where he had shot it; 
he didn’t pack it home. He told Skunk that he had killed a deer. So 
Skunk went with him to get it. Weasel built a fire so that he could cook 
the meat. He took little rocks, and he heated them red hot in the fire. 
He put grease around a hot rock and told Skunk to swallow it. Skunk said, 
“Hiihiihtthii, oh, it’s hot.”’ ““That’s all right,’’ Weasel told him, ‘“‘swallow 
it while it is hot. Then you’ll have good luck hunting deer.” 

They went home. When Skunk got back, he felt pretty sick. They 
moved camp, and his brother-in-law had to pack him on his back because 
he was so sick. He took him to the highest rim rock. He told him, “Hide 
your face, don’t look around. You make me fall when you move around.” 
So Skunk hid his face. When they came to that high rim, Weasel dropped 
him over the cliff. As Skunk fell, he called, ““May I fall on sandy ground, 
not on rocks.” 

Weasel didn’t look at him. He thought he was dead. He came back 
slowly to see if he were really dead. He peeped down on him. There was 
Skunk, lying on sandy ground. Skunk looked up at his brother-in-law. 
He saw him up there on the rim rock. He called to him, “I see your ears; 
your ears stick out.”’ That’s as far as this story goes. 


30. THE MINK BOYS (NO) 


Owl (moh’‘i’«) and Badger (hti.na) were hunting mice in the meadow. 
They were camped separately. Owl had a big knife, and he put mouse 
blood on it. Then he put that knife under his pillow. 

Four Mink boys were going over there. Owl was home. Those Minks 
(pa.ytina’*) came to Owl’s ryegrass house. Owl was lying down inside. 
The boys found that knife with blood on it. They said, ‘‘Oh, look at that 
big knife with blood on it.”” And Owl said, ‘‘Don’t bother that knife. 
That blood is dangerous.”’ : 

Those boys were frightened. They jumped up and ran to Badger’s 
camp. They went inside and lay on his bed. They lay beside Badger, 
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and they smelled his ears. They said, “My, he has terrible smelling ears!” 
Badger scolded them. He said, ““Your aunt smells just like that.”” The 
boys didn’t like that so they went away. 


31. ROBIN (P) 


Robin was coming along. He was saying, ‘“Some bad people are 
coming after us.”” He was lying. He had red paint on himself. That is 
why robins always chirp. They do that because they used to be like that. 


32. HUMMING BIRD (DB) 


Humming Bird (sofi.d?!) wanted to see beyond the sun, way up in the 
heavens. He took lots of atsa seeds and filled his trousers full. He was 
going to eat just one seed a day. He started flying upward. He ate just 
one seed a day, but he turned back because he ran out of food. He didn’t 
see anything. 

When he came back, everybody was anxious to know what he had seen. 
He told them he had seen nothing. 


33. MUDHEN (DB) 


I don’t know this story. I just heard that Mudhen was a doctor. 
Somebody shot him, and he threw up lots of blood, but he didn’t die 
because he was a doctor. 


34. EXPLANATION OF GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES (P) 


Just below Cedarville, on the west side of the highway, is a hill which 
is banded through the center as though a road ran around it. That was 
made by a Snake. We don’t know where he came from. He made all 
those points down there along the valley. He stopped at Cedarville and 
made that path around the hill. 


35. EXPLANATION OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL SPECIMENS (P) 


Numiuzoho is the one who made all the manos (tusti), metates (ma’ta), 
and mortars (zohon). When the earth was burning, he jumped into the 
lake. That’s why they find these kinds of things on all the lake shores. 

Coyote had all the obsidian knives, and he jumped in the lake. That's 
why they find them around lakes. That’s all of that. 


36. MOUNTAIN LION (P) 


Early in the morning two men went deer hunting. They went way up 
in the hills. They separated and sat down and waited for the deer to come 
along. Then this Mountain Lion (kakwi’ duhii’") crept close to one of the 
hunters. He caught that man and packed him on his back. The other 
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hunter started home; he didn’t know that his partner had been killed. He 
passed the Lion at a distance, but he didn’t know what he had on his back. 

He was going to kill the Lion. That Lion took the man from his back 
and put him by a fallen pine. It was hollow, and the Lion crawled in first. 
Then he dragged the man after him. The hunter saw him do that, and he 
went home and told the rest of the people. Everybody went to that 
place. The hunter told them, “That’s the place my partner is.’””, When 
they got there, they could hear the Lion munching on the man. They 
took lots of dried limbs and put them in that hole and set fire to them. 
They heard the Lion howl. He made that log roll around. That’s how 
they burned that Lion. 


37. WHITE MEN ARE SNAKES (P) 


Almost everything was Coyote’s way. The Indian planted the apple ( ? ) 
(paba pi’ssta*?). When he planted it, he said for all the Indians to come 
and eat. When he told them that, all the people came. 

The white man was a rattlesnake then, and he was on that tree. The 
white people have eyes just like the rattlesnake. When the Indians tried 
to come to eat the apples, that snake tried to bite them. That’s why the 
white people took everything away from the Indian; because they were 
snakes. If that snake hadn’t been on the tree, everything would have 
belonged to the Indian. Just because they were snakes and came here, 
the white people took everything away. They asked these Indians where 
they had come from. That’s why they took everything and told the 
Indians to go way out in the mountains and live. 


38. THE BEGINNING OF THE EARTH (SW) 

One time this was all water but just one little island. That is what we 
are living on now. Old man Chocktoot! was living on top of this mountain. 
He was living right on top of this mountain. In all directions the land 
was lower than this mountain. It was burning under the earth. Niimiiz6- 
ho was under there, and he kept on eating people. 

The Star (pa.tuzuba) was coming. When that Star came, it went up 
into the sky and stayed there. When that Star went up, he said, “That is 
too bad; I pity my people. We left them without anything to eat ; they 
are going to starve.” This Star gave us deer, and antelope, and elk, and 
all kinds of game. 

They had this Sun for a god. When the Sun came up, he told his people, 
“Don’t worry, come to me; I’ll help you. Don’t worry; be happy all your 
life. You will come to me.” 

The Sun and the Stars came with the Water. They had the Water for 
a home. The Indian doctor saw them coming. He let his people know 


! The former chief of the Silver Lake band. 
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that they were coming. There were many of them. The little streams of 
spring water are the places from which silver money comes. It comes 
from the Sun shining on the water. 

The first white man came to this land and saw that silver, but he lost 
himself and didn’t get to it. Finally white people found this place, and 
they came this way looking for the silver. Those white men brought 
cattle, sheep, pigs, and horses. Before they came, there were no horses 
in this Jand. 

The Sun told his people, ‘“‘Deer belong to you. They are for you to 
eat.’’ These white men don’t know who put the deer and other animals 
in this land. I think it is all right for me to kill deer, but the white men 
say they will arrest me. Whenever I see cattle or sheep, I know they 
don’t belong to me; I wouldn’t kill them. I feel like going out and killing 
deer, but I am afraid. I am getting too old. Maybe white people don’t 
know about the beginning of this earth. 
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PHILLIPS BARRY 


BY GEORGE HERZOG 


Phillips Barry died on August 29, 1937, in Framingham Center, Mass. 
With his passing a richly productive life came to a much regretted end, 
and the field of balladry in America lost its foremost student. 

Mr. Barry was born in Boston, in 1880, and pursued his undergraduate 
and graduate studies at Harvard University. His interests covered fields 
as varied as Balladry and Folk Music, Comparative Literature and 
Philology, Ancient Greek Music, the Early History of New England, 
and Theology. The men whose lectures at Harvard contributed most to 
stimulating and shaping his interest in folk literature were Professors 
George L. Kittredge, Leo Wiener, and Kuno Francke. A course with 
Francke in 1902—03, in the History of the German Romantic Movement, 
left a profound impression on him. Soon after he began to search for 
ballads in New England, and was rewarded with finds which continued 
to grow with the years. Throughout his life a large share of his activity 
was devoted to classical and medieval studies, conducted in part with 
Wiener. Articles in American Speech, the Notes of the Modern Language 
Association, and other philological journals bear witness to his interest 
inEnglish philology. His publications, however, were concentrated large- 
lv on his studies of balladry. 

In the early years of this century little attention was paid to W. W. 
Newell’s discovery on American soil of a few ballads (Journal of American 
Folklore 1899 and 1900). It was generally held that the art of making 
ballads was a matter of the dim past, and that songs of this type, per- 
petuated by tradition, did not exist in this country. It was chiefly 
through Mr. Barry’s efforts that these views were amended. Today the 
number of ballad-collectors is ever increasing in this country, and we 
have many authoritative collections of American versions of British 
folksong. 

Mr. Barry, and Professor Louise Pound, attacked the theory of 
‘communal ballad origin’’ according to which ballads were supposed to 
have originated through improvisation, by a group acting in concert. 
Mr. Barry suggested instead a theory of ‘communal re-creation,” a 
process according to which songs created by individuals and handed 
down by tradition became remodeled and changed by practically each 
individual who sang them. The protagonists of the communal origin 
theory in time modified their views considerably, and emphasis has 
turned from theorizing to patient research. 

A point he continually stressed was the importance of conceiving and 
studying folksong as a practically indissoluble union of poetry and music. 
He emphasized equally the significance of the study of regional variants. 
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Although his own collecting activities were limited to New England, his 
wide knowledge of sources, American or European, gave him a perspective 
few others could or can approach. Together with Louise Pound, and his 
collaborator, Mrs. Fannie H.-Eckstorm, he has shown that the Cowboy 
songs which in the first decade of this century were hailed as examples of 
regional American folk creation, communally created, were for the most 
part sentimental songs whose authors and even printing dates could be 
traced in the East. In later years his articles showed an increasing 
interest in American folksongs other than the transplanted British 
ballads. 

He shared his extensive knowledge as generously as he gave of his en- 
thusiasm to the findings of others. His vast resources, both of zeal and 
of erudition, are well known to those who were privileged to collaborate 
with him. It is much to be regretted that he never found the opportunity 
to write a general book on American folksong; his preferred technic was 
working in miniature. British Ballads from Mazne, in collaboration with 
Mrs. Fannie H. Eckstorm and the late Mary W. Smyth, is a model of a 
regional study of balladry. In 1930 he founded, and then edited, the 
Bulletin of the Folk-Song Society of the Northeast. Most of the contents he 
contributed himself. In his book-review section he raised a voice of 
healthy and straightforward criticism and appraisal, a voice which was 
greatly needed and will be greatly missed. 


Phillips Barry’s more important writings on folksong and folklore: 


American ballads (with others; Bulletin of the Folk-Song Society of the 
Northeast 5—12, 1933—-37). 

American folk music (Southern Folklore Quarterly 1:2:29—47, 1937). 

The ballad of Lord Randall in New England (JAFL 16: 258—64, 1903). 

Ballads and ditties (BFSSNE 2: 5—18, 1931). 

Ballads old and new (BFSSNE 4: 9—16, 1932). 

British ballads (with others; BFSSNE 5—11, 1933—36). 

British Ballads from Maine (with Fannie H. Eckstorm and Mary W. Smyth, 
Yale University Press, 1929). 

Communal recreation (BFSSNE 5: 4—4, 1933). 

Folk-music in America (JAFL 22: 72—81, 1909). 

A garland of ballads (JAFL 23: 446—54, 1910). 

Greek music (The Musical Quarterly 5: 4: 578—613, 1919). 

Irish come-all-ye’s (JAFL 22:374—88, 1909). 

Irish folk-song (JAFL 24: 332—43, 1911). 

The music of the ballads (in British Ballads from Maine, pp. XXI—XXXVII). 

Native balladry in America (JAFL 22: 364—73, 1909). 

Negro folk-songs from Maine (BFSSNE 8—10, 1934—35). 

Notes on the songs and music of the Shakers (BFSSNE 1: 5—7, 1930). 

Notes on the ways of folk-singers with folk-tunes (BFSSNE 12: 2—6, 1937). 

The origin of folk-melodies (JAFL 23: 440—45, 1910). 

Polish ballad (BFSSNE to—11, 1935—36). 
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Some aspects of folk-song (JAFL 25: 274—83, 1912). 

Some traditional songs (JAFL 18: 49—59, 1905). 

Songs and traditions of the Miramichi (BFSSNE 10—12, 1935—37). 

Songs of the Pigwacket Fight (BFSSNE 4—6, 1932—33). 

Springfield Mountain (BFSSNE 2, 5, 7—12, 1931—37). 

Swedish ballad (BFSSNE 7: 14, 1934). 

Traditional ballads in New England (JAFL 18: 123—38, 191—214, 291—304, 
1905). 

The transmission of folk-song (JAFL 27: 67—76, 1914). 

The Two Sisters (BFSSNE 3: 11—14, 1931). 


Book Reviews (in the Bulletin of the Folk-Song Society of the Northeast): 

Annabel M. Buchanan, Choral compositions (12, 1937). Louis W. Chappell, 
John Henry: A folk-lore study (8, 1934). Arthur K. Davis, Traditional 
ballads of Virginia (1, 1930). Helen H. Flanders, A garland of Green Moun- 
tain song (9, 1935). Helen H. Flanders and George Brown, Vermont folk- 
songs and ballads (4, 1932). Harvey H. Fuson, Ballads of the Kentucky 
Highlands (3, 1931). Mellinger E. Henry, Songs sung in the Southern Appa- 
lachians (10, 1935). John Huston, Frankie and Johnny (2, 1931). George 
P. Jackson, White spirituals in the Southern Uplands (7, 1934). John A. and 
Alan Lomax, American bailads and folk-songs (11, 1936). Maurice Matteson 
and Mellinger E. Henry, Beech Mountain, folk-songs and ballads (12, 1937). 
George Milburn, The Hobo’s Hornbook (1, 1930). John Ord, The bothy 
songs and ballads of Aberdeen, Banff and Moray, Angus and the Means 
3, 1931). Cecil J. Sharp, English folk-songs from the Southern Appalachians, 
2d. ed. (6, 1933). Archer Taylor, Edward and Sven I Rosengard (5, 1933). 


In preparation for the press: The Maine Woods Songster. 2d volume of 
Maine material. 

Unfinished research: The Three Sisters ballad (in many European tongues), 
Little Musgrave, and others. 
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FOLKLORE NEWS 


National Folk Festival, Washington. — The fifth annual program of 
the National Folk Festival was put on in Washington, May 6th, 7th, 
and 8th, 1938, with good audiences filling the large auditorium of Con- 
stitution Hall for both afternoon and evening performances. On Saturday 
morning a lively discussion group of attending folklorists convened under 
the leadership of Dr. B. A. Botkin. 

Miss Gertrude Knott, sole organizer and director of the festival, with 
M. J. Pickering as business manager, is to be congratulated upon the 
skill with which she welded together the exceedingly varied elements 
which made up the program and the tact with which performers and 
audience were brought into contact and made to accept the forbearances 
as well as the enjoyments of such mutual relations. The artificial in- 
troduction of folk performers upon a formal stage and before a mis- 
cellaneous audience is likely to lead to false production on the part of the 
performers and to disappointment on the part of the audience unac- 
customed to folk renderings, because of exaggerated expectations. The 
first can be obviated by a careful weeding out of the mere amateur and 
of the radio and vaudeville performer, the second by toning down the 
preparatory advertising and allowing each number to carry its own 
aesthetic appeal or at least to tickle the sense of genuine novelty. Much 
can be done too by perfecting the apparatus for amplifying the sound so 
that nothing is lost of the carefully prepared oral explanation and the 
tones of the performers are not caricatured into a jumble of sound. 

It is probably impossible to reproduce a pure folk art under such 
artificial conditions. Nevertheless the director has gone far in achieving 
the seriousness and beauty in the program which is her ultimate aim. 
The delightful Indian dances brought to many Washingtonians their 
first experience of the strange beauty of color, rhythm, and sound and 
the intensity of muscular restraint in the pantomimic movements of the 
dance, although failing to attain the perfection achieved, for example, 
by the Navaho bird dancers at the exhibit of Indian art at the Grand 
Central Palace in New York some years ago. The revival of old folk 
instruments such as that exhibited by the class in pipe music, the Nor- 
wegian solmodikon from Wisconsin, the Russian tamburitza from 
Pittsburg, originally “‘two strings stretched across a piece of wood,” and, 
in spite of the very amateur performance of the “Highland fling’’ which 
accompanied them, the ever stirring bagpipes, were all excellent reminders 
of experimentation in the production of musical sound. Some of the 
Appalachian ballad singing was good, notably “Barbara Allen” by 4 
Berea singer, and the more simply rendered programs of folk dancing. 
The group of Mexicano singers gave a finished performance. Interesting 
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from another angle were the fine religious choruses of the Dunkard choir 
and the Mormon marching song. Some national groups, notably the 
German and Lithuanian, gave national performances of finish and 
beauty. A negro work song was excellently demonstrated. The difference 
between elaborated horseplay, suitable only to a tourist camp perform- 
ance, and a natural appeal to the sense of fun was well illustrated in the 
programs put on by two groups of lumberjacks from different parts of 
the northwest. 

The festival is non-competitive, and commercialized only to the 
extent of paying the cost of production: The performers come at their 
own expense or are financed by home organizations. Many question the 
possibility of bringing such a program before the public in the name of 
folk art. The best answer to this comes from the fact that the number 
which won the most spontaneous and persistent applause was actually 
one of the most beautiful on the program, a group of young colored 
people led by a choirmaster of their own race and singing old negro 
spirituals. A folk art brought to high perfection by the people to whom 
it belongs does bring aesthetic delight to the great mass of our American 
people and hence has a very real function to perform in awakening our 
interest in and appreciation of the varied strains of folk life which make 
up our whole American culture. It is by extending perception of those 
traditional forms which are a part of folk memory among different 
groups of our people, and by reviving and perfecting them, that we may, 
as Miss Knott hopes, enrich our national art and add to our range of 
aesthetic enjoyment. As the little lady said who came all the way from 
Indiana at her own expense to play for us old tunes upon her fiddle, 
“We have this festival to encourage our young people to keep up the 
old songs and dances and not let them die out and be forgotten.’’ Let 
us amend, to perfect a living art upon the old native tradition. The 
folk festival is not for the student or collector, who must still seek his 
material among the folk in their own setting. The folk festival is for the 
nation, and as such, the Washington program gave promise for future 
achievement. 


Mountain Folk Festival, Berea College. — The Mountain Folk Festival 
of the southern Appalachians held its fourth annual gathering on the 
4th and 5th of April at Berea College. Nineteen centers from five 
different states sent participating groups and it was only through the 
skilful management of Mr. Frank Smith, official director of recreation 
under the auspices of Berea College, the University of Kentucky, and 
the Conference of Southern Workers, and of George Bidstrup, recreation 
leader from Brasstown, and of Miss Christianson from Pine Mountain, 
who assisted in lining up the dancers, that the whole number were 
able to join in some of the games and form a coherent pattern on the 
gymnasium floor. 


29 
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This festival is not a public event designed to attract an audience 
from outside its own circumscribed area. Recreation leaders and picked 
groups of young people from community centers where folk games and 
dancing are practised come together to demonstrate to each other their 
progress and to enjoy association with those engaged in a common 
interest. It is only since 1933 that special encouragement has been given 
in community centers to those traditional forms of folk dance from 
English and Scotch origins known as “‘step running.’’ The exception 
is at Pine Mountain in Kentucky, where Cecil Sharp twenty years ago 
recognized and recorded the old English steps. Ballad singing began 
somewhat earlier at the Hindman settlement school. In 1933 itinerant 
work was introduced with the idea of setting up regional centers under 
permanent local leaders, and the annual festival was planned to bring 
together groups from these centers, without incentive of prizes, to 
demonstrate among themselves the games and dances practised through- 
out the year. 

The sponsors of this movement say that the university folklorist is 
interested only in recording old forms. It is their wish to build up a 
recreational outlet in the lives of the young people of these remote rural 
communities. Nor is this recreational movement a revival merely. The 
steps practised are not confined to and in some cases avoid native tra- 
dition. In communities where prejudice against square dancing still 
exists as a moral issue, the more athletic folk games are substituted. 
This is especially true at the Folk School in Brasstown, North Carolina, 
which is modeled on the Danish pattern and where the recreation leader 
is himself a Dane. Here some Danish steps are taught. The prejudice is 
however slowly giving way. Last year the group from Homeplace, Ary, 
Kentucky, put on ‘‘Sugar on the floor’’ and the year before the Carr 
Creek group did set-running patterns traditional to eastern Kentucky. 
‘Big bald eagle,’ put on this year, was taught by the mother of one of 
the dancers. Pine Mountain, where there has been no church influence 
to combat, has from the first consistently practised the old set-running 
steps. 

The value to social education, especially in rural communities, of this 
form of recreation is beginning to be recognized. From the University 
of Louisville came a representative group from a class in folk games 
which receives academic credit under the department of Sociology. 


Folklore Foundation MARTHA BECKWITH. 
Vassar College. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BROTHERS OF LIGHT: THE PENITENTES OF THE SOUTHWEST. Alice Corbin 
Henderson. (126 pp., illus. $ 2.50. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Compa- 
ny, 1937.) 

The book contains 126 pages, some twenty of which are devoted to title- 
pages and illustrations. In the first 56 pages the author describes Penitente 
ceremonies witnessed at Abiquiu, New Mexico, no date given. On pages 
56—74 there is an account of the origin of the New Mexico Penitentes. Pages 
7482 give a brief history of the New Mexico flagellants. Pages 86—107 
contain English translations of two Penitente hymns. On pages 108—124 we 
find additional remarks on the Penitentes of New Mexico, with notes on 
flagellation in Mexico and Spain. And lastly, pages 125—126 give us a few 
bibliographical notes. 

The book contains little that is new, but presents the subject with sympathy. 
It does correct, however, errors previously made by others, such as the purely 
imaginative and frequently cited example of a Penitente being actually nailed, 
instead of merely tied, to a cross. 

In spite of the fact that New Mexico has been separated for centuries from 
its Spanish background it is still a part of it, and the history of its traditions 
is stillin a very great measure the history of Spanish tradition throughout the 
Spanish world. This genetic bond of tradition is admitted by all, but very 
frequently forgotten by those who write about New Mexico. Miss Henderson 
has not forgotten this. On page 65 she states that flagellation in New Mexico, 
with all its accompanying ceremonies and ritual, is of Spanish source. As for 
the ritual itself, in which some misguided students see native Indian influences, 
she states the exact facts when she writes: “‘It is, therefore, apparent that the 
Penitente rituals stem directly from Christian sources, with no aboriginal 
admixture whatever.’ On this same page 65 Miss Henderson also states that 
flagellation continued ‘‘in some parts of Spain even into the Nineteenth 
Century.’’ This statement does not tell us the whole truth. Flagellation con- 
tinues in Spain into the third decade of the twentieth century, and is probably 
practiced at the very time of this writing. 

In the sixteenth century flagellation was practiced in Spain, and from there 
it came to New Mexico. The members of the Third Order of St. Francis, and 
also other religious orders, probably practiced flagellation not only privately 
but in public processions. I will give only two notable examples. One is from 
the well known by title but little read Historia de la Nueva Méjico of Gaspar 
de Villagra, published at Alcala de Henares in 1610. In Canto XI it narrates 
in detail how Onate and his New Mexican conquistadores, stripped to the waist, 
whipped themselves until blood flowed down their backs, as part of the cere- 
monies of Holy Week that Onate ordered and observed. 

Onate ordered his soldiers to construct a chapel with its altar and tabernacle 
wherein to deposit the Blessed Sacrament on Good Thursday. The religious, 
all Franciscans, remained in adoration all night, kneeling and praying. And 
turthermore, Villagra tells us, ‘“‘“Many penitents scourged themselves, shedding 
blood’’: 

Vbo de penitentes muy contritos, 
Vna sangrienta y grande disciplina. 
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These penitentes were the real ancestors of the New Mexican penitentes. Villagra 
continues: “The soldiers holding their scourges with both hands cruelly beat 
their backs until they cut their flesh’’: 


Y los soldados juntos, a dos pufios, 
abriéndose por uno y otro lado, 
con crueles azotes las espaldas, 


Oniate, the leader of the expedition, however, scourges himself in private. 
Falling on his knees he weeps bitterly, and cruelly whips his back until streams 
of red blood come forth: 


Y el General en un lugar secreto, 
que quiso que yo solo lo supiese, 
hincado de rodillas fué vertiendo 
dos fuentes de sus ojos, y tras dellas 
rasgando sus espaldas derramaba 
un mar de roja sangre, .......... 


‘“‘And the General went to a secluded spot, unknown to all except to me, and 
there, falling on his knees, he wept bitterly, and whipped himself until streams 
of red blood flowed down his back ..... “ 

But was this practice of flagellation well known in Spain? Of course it was. 
Our second example is from the Obra Inmortal. In the last chapter (LI) of 
Part I of his Don Quijote, published five years before Villagra’s Historia, Cer- 
vantes tells us of the famous encounter of Don Quijote with a procession of 
disciplinantes, flagellants, and to dissuade Don Quijote from his threatened 
attack one of the clévigos who led the procéssion said to him the following 
words which clearly indicate that the flagellants were flogging themselves 
very much in the manner of the New Mexico penitentes: 

— Senor hermano, si nos quiere decir algo, digalo presto, porque se van estos 
hermanos abriendo las carnes, y no podemos ni es raz6n que nos detengamos a 
oir cosa alguna. 

“Tf there is anything that you wish to say to us, brother, say it at once, 
because these brothers (religious) are tearing their flesh, and we cannot for 
any reason whatever stop to hear anything.”’ 

They were abriéndose las carnes, tearing their flesh, these disciplinantes or 
penitentes. What with? With their disciplinas, of course, just as the New 
Mexican penitentes do. 

To what extent flagellation is still practiced by religious orders and religious 
societies in Europe and Spanish America I do not know. But we do know that 
it still exists, very much as in New Mexico. I know personally men and women 
from Mexico who themselves have seen penitente processions where carrying 
crosses, rolling on cactus, putting on cactus crowns, and flagellation took place, 
practically in the same way as the New Mexican ceremonies so many times 
described by writers. According to the testimony of a recent writer in Mexican 
Folk-Ways (vol. VI, page 100), the flagellant penitentes still exist in some 
villages of Mexico: 

“In Tzintzuntzan, on Lake Patzcuaro, Michoacan, where I saw a very 
beautiful and complete Passion Play in 1925, which I described in the first 
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number of Folk-Ways, there were also penitents. All were men. Some appeared 
in the church atrium on Friday morning. They wore skirts formed with pieces 
of unbleached cotton; above the waist they were naked, and their heads were 
covered with hoods of the same cotton with holes for their eyes. With their 
ankles in grills that cut the flesh, they hopped around, begging alms for the 
church. At midnight of the same day, other men came out. They were dressed 
the same as those of the morning, but instead of their ankles being grilled, 
they ran in the atrium and through the village streets from cross to cross. At 
every cross they stopped to smite themselves with disciplinas until the blood 
came.”’ 

In modern Spain the religious societies that have during Holy Week cere- 
monies that commemorate the Passion and Crucifixion are legion. Actual 
flagellation is apparently disappearing, but it does exist. One of the master- 
pieces of Zuloaga, Los Penitentes, depicts one form of flagellation that is still 
practiced in Spain. In Espatia y América, 1909, pages 231—246, Father 
M. Gil has given us a detailed description of the religious custom that Zuloaga 
depicts. I give below the description given by Father Gil: 

“One of the paintings is the one entitled The Flagellants. There still exists 
in some villages of Rioja and Segovia an old custom or ceremony practiced 
during Holy Week, that consists in self flagellation by turns and in a bloody 
manner on the part of many enthusiastic penitents, while in a very realistic 
manner the Descent from the Cross is represented in the open air. When the 
image of Christ is unfastened, it is lowered slowly with ropes, and in the mean- 
time, one of the flagellants, kneeling at the foot of the cross and his face covered 
with a cloth, his back bare and holding a hard whip, awaits the moment when 
the sacred image touches his head. The sacred contact is the signal for the 
flagellant to begin his cruel self flagellation, the blows that strike the bare 
body being distinctly heard in the midst of the religious silence, while the 
accompanying priest and the devout of the village witness the edifying spec- 
tacle. The first flagellant is followed in turn by others, whom emulation 
sometimes moves even more than religious fervor. It is said that these scenes 
often become very bloody and barbarous, on account of the previous examples 
and due to emulation unchecked by prudence on the part of the flagellants. 

Ignacio Zuloaga has not commented, he has really transcribed for us this 
scene. The Christ, an old image of natural size, unfastened from the cross and 
with head leaning a little to the left, moves in space after the manner of wounded 
flesh and touches the ground with its feet in the center of the canvas. The 
flagellant, kneeling with head bowed and occupying the most important 
place on the canvas, felt shortly before the sacred contact, and from his flesh, 
tortured by the whip, there flow streams of blood down his bare back. In the 
sorrowful and contrite hearts of the silent spectators, of the devout old women, 
and of a country priest who is attired in holy vestments, the blows with which 
the flagellant strikes his wounded body signify the havoc caused by the sins 
of men. From the divine tragedy made flesh there seems to rise a cloud of 
sorrow and sadness that leaves on the hard countenances clear signs of suffering, 
that moves the souls to deep contrition, and floating over the heads that are 
roughly outlined, it spreads over the gloomy landscape and throws on the houses 
in the distance reddish shades of tortured flesh, and also on the green hill-sides 
upon which the houses rest. In the background, behind the Christ, and to the 
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left, rising above the heads of the devout spectators, there appears, in ecstatic 
attitude, another flagellant, who, ready to take the place of the first one, with 
his eyes turned toward heaven, is offering in a humble and fervent prayer his 
approaching expidtory sacrifice.”’ 

In Spain the religious and lay societies that have practiced flagellation are 
very numerous. Some of them were very popular in the XVIth and XVIIth 
centuries, the epoch of the colonization of Spanish America, the Escuela de 
Cristo, the various societies of disciplinantes or flagellant brotherhoods, and 
lastly the famous Sociedad de los Santos Apéstoles San Pedro y San Pablo or 
Societas Sanctorum A postolorum Petri et Pauli. This last religious society was 
organized in 1599 by Fray Francisco, provincial general of the Carmelites, and 
Diego de Yepes, the confessor of Philip the Second. I have a copy of the 
Constitutiones or Regulations of the society dated 1717 and printed at Pamp- 
lona. The society had special chapels in the cathedrals and churches of the 
larger cities of Spain. These chapels have been used by the society and also 
by the members of the Escuela de Cristo until recent years, and flagellation has 
been practiced there up to the present time. The Constitutiones of the Society 
of Saint Peter and Saint Paul command flagellation whenever the society 
meets and sings the Miserere, and also during the funeral services of a member 
who has died. 

The Escuela de Cristo, a society both for the religious and for laymen, seems 
to have been even more popular. I know personally Spanish members of this 
society that is still in existence in parts of Spain, although in recent years its 
activities have apparently ceased. One of my Spanish friends from Tudela 
in Zaragoza, a candnigo, writes me as follows concerning the Escuela de Cristo 
of his village to which he himself belonged for a number of years: 

“The confraternity was called Escuela de Cristo, and its purpose was the 
sanctification of its members. The members used to meet once a week to carry 
out its exercises in its special chapel, and the public was never admitted 
during the days when flagellation was practiced. The director was a priest, 
called Obedience. He did the spiritual readings, the meditations, etc., and was 
stationed near a table on which were placed a crucifix, a human skull, and two 
candles. The disciplinas (whips) were distributed by a brother. There were all 
kinds of them and each one selected the one best suited to his fervor and 
strength. Since the chapel of our order was too small we used to go out to 
the nave of the cathedral for the flagellation. This exercise took place when 
the church was dark and closed and when one of the brothers slowly chanted 
the Miserere.”’ 

Although Miss Henderson exaggerates a little when she states on page 73 
that the hymns and prayers of the New Mexico flagellants have earmarks ol 
the XVth and XVIth centuries, for as a matter of fact hundreds that I have 
examined from a dozen Penitente manuscripts have very definite earmarks 
of the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries, nevertheless, one does find here and 
there a rare pearl, a XVIth century (never XVth) ballad or prayer. Miss 
Henderson cites one that belongs to the XVIIth century, the prayer in verse 
that is used as a password to enter the morada. Asa matter of fact it is known 
in various formsas an ordinary prayer in all parts of Spain and Spanish America, 
one of the very first prayers learned by Spanish children. A very beautiful 
version, vervi similar to the New Mexican, is given by the XVIIth century 
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writer GOmez Tejada de los Reyes in his work Noche Buena: Autos al nacimiento 
del Hijo de Dios (Justo Sancha in Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles, vol. 35, 
no. 551). 

Errors in the spelling of Spanish words as well as incorrect words and 
phrases abound in most books on the Spanish Southwest. There are very few 
in the book we are now reviewing: 

The Spanish and New Mexican Spanish word matraca is erroneously spelled 
metraca, pages 28, 36, 37. When I recall that in a book I formerly reviewed 
the word morada was invariably spelled movado, the present error seems in- 
significant. On pages 32, 35, 43, etc., we have carreta del muerto, surely an error 
for carreta or carro de la muerte. On page 38 instead of procesién we have 
procession. In the transcription of the alabados there are of course numerous 
errors, but here Miss Henderson has apparently followed the original manu- 
scripts, which are usually full of errors in spelling and construction. 


Stanford University. AURELIO M. Espinosa. 


FESTIVALS AND SONGS OF ANCIENT CHINA. Marcel Granet [E. D. Edwards, 
Tr}. (ix, 281 pp. $ 4.90. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1932.) 
This book is an English version by E. D. Edwards of Granet’s Fetes et 

Chansons Anciennes de la Chine. The French title does not appear in this 

book, nor do the Chinese characters which appeared in the French book. 

The editor, Clement Egerton, of The Broadway Oriental Library, of which 

this book forms a part, justifies the omission of the latter on the ground 

that their reproduction ‘‘would have been disconcerting to the general 

reader’ and “‘would have rendered the price... very much greater”’ (p. vii). 

However, the Romanization of Chinese characters through the French version 

is so unsystematic and full of misprints that ‘‘a wider circle of readers’’ 

(p. vii) may be easily misled. 

Unfortunately the French book is not available to the present reviewer. 
He has to wade through the Chinese texts, whenever possible, to judge 
whether or not the translation is justified. Thus in this review exclusive 
attention is paid to the English version, without bothering to see whether 
or not it is the exact translation of the French book. 

The book consists of two parts, one on “‘The Love Songs of the Shih Ching,”’ 
another on the historical reconstruction of ‘“The Ancient Festivals’ of China. 
Apart from a section on ‘‘How to Read a Classic,’”’ the other three sections 
of the first part are textual studies of a selected number of the poems included 
in the Book of Poetry (Shih Ching), which are classified into ‘‘Rustic Themes,”’ 
“Village Loves,’’ and “‘Songs of the Rivers and Mountains.’’ Basing on 
these selected evidences, a reconstruction of ancient festivals is attempted in 
part two, the sections of which are: ‘‘Local Festivals,’’ ‘“Facts and Interpre- 
tation,’’ ‘“The Seasonal Rhythm,”’ ‘‘The Holy Places,’’ and ‘‘The Contests.” 
In addition to the main body, there are the ‘“‘Conclusion”’ and three Appen- 
dices. Of the latter the first two are further notes on previous poems, and 
the last consists of fragmentary notes of ethnography by different writers 
of peoples in proximity with the Chinese, about whom the reconstruction 
is made. 

By the ordering of the subject-matter, it has the appearance of treating 
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the text first, then historical reconstruction strictly based on it, and then 
some ethnographical notes for comparative interest. But by reading the 
book intensively, one cannot help feeling that Professor Granet is more fond 
of sociological theories than of facts, in spite of his ‘‘two-fold precaution”’: 
to submit the documents to a study ‘‘which shall first of all determine the 
nature of these documents and thus allow the precise value of the facts to 
be decided,’’ and ‘‘as soon as it is possible to translate them in positive 
language, ... to refrain from seeking anything outside themselves by which 
they may be interpreted” (p. 3). For he is tempted to put theories first 
to translate the documents and to use ethnographical evidences other than 
the people in question in time and space to prove his theories. His are theoret- 
ical presuppositions in disguise of scientific terminology. 

The reconstructed picture of ancient Chinese life is something like this: 
opposition of the sexes (p. 232), one active while the other is not so; both 
sexes mingle together in due course of time to make love by improvising 
song contest (pp. 207, 208), by which the poems of the Shih Ching are to be 
understood; through this contest, segregated sexes as well as communities 
became cemented in accordance with the rhythm of the seasons, the holy 
places, and the correspondence between nature and human activities (pp. 
222—226); when later urban life was evolved, town, market, ancestoral 
temple, and altar of the god of the soil became successors to the former rural 
holy places (p. 235), and marriages became a matter of political expediency 
(p. 233), while “‘the old songs, invested with a new purpose and a new mean- 
ing, were sung at courts”’ (p. 220). 

To review Professor Granet’s work, we should have to reconstruct the 
proper setting in which the poems of the Shih Ching were composed and 
collected, as well as determine the authenticity of the other references 
used by him. But this is impossible in the present stage of our knowledge 
of the Chinese classics and archaeology. However, to settle the whole issue 
is one thing, and to review this book quite another. Suffice it here to dis- 
cuss a few points strictly confined to the book. 

Let us consider some of the translations. In connection with ‘yi ch’i shih 
chia,” “yi ch’i chia jen’’ and ‘‘yi ch’i chia shih,’”’ Prof. Granet’s rendering 
of ‘‘shih”’ is ‘“‘wife,’’ of ‘“‘chia’’ “‘husband.’’ Thus the translation is: ‘‘It is 
right that they should be wife and husband,” “It is right that they should 
wed,” and “It is right that they should be husband and wife,’’ respectively 
(p. 19). Although shih and chia may mean wife and husband, and although 
for two lines his translation is allowable, he cannot possibly be right in trans- 
lating chia jen into ‘‘should wed.’’ Here chia is the same word, meaning 
family. Chia and shih together mean family or household, and chia jen 
means family members. The lines following their antecedent, ‘‘This girl 
about to be married,’’ may respectively be translated directly into: “‘May 
she be harmonious with her family (new family)!’’ ‘‘May she be harmonious 
with her family members!’ and ‘‘May she be harmonious with her family!”’ 
This will be in line with the same construction as “yi erh tzu sun... .’’ which 
Prof. Granet translated into ‘‘May your descendants....”’ (p. 34). Further- 
more, the author is not quite consistent. Although he insists on giving the 
derivative meaning to chia and shth in this particular case, he allowed the 
direct meaning to them in translating them into houses (p. 56, line 2; houses 
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for chia shih) in one place, and into house in another (p. 66, no. 20; house 
for shih). 

Té yin, literally ‘virtuous voice,’ is the usual literary expression for the 
honored person’s air. Prof. Granet twice translated it into ‘“‘her charm”’ 
(p. 65, verse 12; p. 114, verse 4) and once into “‘his fascination’’ (p. 31, last 
line). With these personal applications, though impressive, much of the 
detachedness of the original is lost. Yet Prof. Granet is aware of the fact: 
“Words have a more persuasive force when they are spoken in an indirect 
form’’ (p. 214). 

Professor Granet’s theory of poetical contest has been pushed too far in sep- 
arating what belongs to one person into two and in using 11 pages to prove it 
(pp. 243—253)- Both on the strength of meaning and on that of grammar, 
the original text cannot be interpreted as belonging to two persons. If the 
text cannot be explained away and does not allow its being divided up into a 
dialogue, it is useless to say that the Malagasy or any other people have 
poetical duels (p. 250). There are other examples in the Shih Ching itself to 
show poetical dialogues. His attempt to prove his theory by citing evidence 
from present day stage performance, e. g. ‘“The Shepherd Boy” (pp. 251-253), 
is not fortunate either. It was not ‘‘a piece seldom put on the stage’”’ (p. 251), 
but on the contrary it is seldom neglected in any performance. The text is 
nothing but pun, extremely lucid and modern. It cannot possibly be an 
archaic survival. The translation of a portion of it is not adequate. In fact 
it cannot be translated to preserve its pun. Suffice it to say that each and 
every one of the Shepherd’s allusions is to the Girl’s vital parts. 

A minor point on page 275 may be mentioned. The last line of stanza 
6 seems wrong by having the word ‘‘daughter’’ there instead of “‘sister’’ to 
agree with the first line where there is the word ‘“‘brother.”’ 

As was pointed out in the beginning, it is impossible, in the present stage 
of Chinese archaeology, to settle once for all the problems raised by Pro- 
fessor Granet. The exclusive attention in this review to textual criticism 
may have taxed the reader too much. But this is methodologically sounder 
to leave the unknown to future research than to offer sweeping generalizations. 
Professor Granet, to put it however mildly, has gone too far beyond facts. 
He did not even give all the evidences in the Shih Ching, so much the less, 
in fact nothing, in terms of archaeology. He mentioned Chinese archaeology 
or archaeologists several times (pp. 52, 79, 126) leaving the reader with the 
impression that he used their findings. But closer examination reveals that 
he did not give the same connotation to these terms we usually expect. What 
was mentioned by contextual implication was those Chinese scholars of remote 
ages whose attention was exclusively drawn to library research, nothing of 
the modern type in terms of field-work. Most students of Chinese culture 
have been eager to examine the idea of totemism, but no evidence has so far 
been found. Yet Professor Granet mentioned self-evidently in a footnote 
“a perfectly clear case of totemism!” (p. 189, note 3) On the whole his 
contribution may be said to lie in his stimulating manner to provoke more 
systematic research to reconstruct Chinese history. This, to the present 
reviewer, is an important contribution. 


Yenching University. Li AN-CHE. 
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THREE LECTURES ON CHINESE FOLKLORE. R. D. Jameson. (ix, 164 pp. Pub. 
lished by North China Union Language School coéperating with California 
College in China, n. d.) 

These three lectures ‘“‘were an attempt to present ... a long view of 
comparative folklore, particularly the problems it presents in China, and the 
methods and materials available here for the solution of these problems: 
and ... illustrations of the problems adumbrated in the first’’ lecture 
(p. vii). The illustrations are from the themes which may be called the 
Chinese Cinderella, the fox wife, and the persecuted queen. In addition to 
the lectures, there is a section of ‘‘General Notes,’’ covering about a third 
of the book (pp. 135—164). Among the notes, there are two by Professor 
S. M. Shirokogoroff on the “Function of Folklore’ and the ‘‘Science of 
Folklore’’; and there is a very good “‘Brief List of Books Useful in the Study 
of Chinese Folklore,’’ covering ten pages. 

Professor Jameson has been generally the inspiring influence in the 
movements of the literary imagination in effecting rather detailed investi- 
gation of Chinese folkloristic texts (p. vii). 

This study is full of psychological interest. Comparative cycles are 
examined side by side with Chinese literature, tradition, and materials from 
other ethnic groups, including, for example, the T’o Huan, the Annamite, 
those of Lew Chew, and Labrador, etc. 

The author is also well versed in the problems of meaning, being in close 
association with C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards. This is a very useful book 
to initiate Chinese students into an interest in the folkloristic world. 


Yenching University. Li AN-CHE, 


SEVEN HUNDRED CHINESE PROVERBS. Henry H. Hart, Tr. (xxviii, 83 pp 

$ 2.00. Stanford, Cal.: Stanford University Press, 1937.) 

The Chinese, like many another people, are much given to sententious 
sayings which we briefly call proverbs. One foreigner who made them his 
hobby once collected about twenty thousand of them. A few anthologies 
have been published, as Mr. Hart’s bibliography faithfully attests. 

Mr. Hart has not essayed an exhaustive collection. He has, quite de- 
liberately, chosen to make a selection. He has arranged it, rather arbitrarily 
but usefully, under several categories — The Emperor and the Government 
Times and Seasons, Business, Religion, Learning and Education, Food and 
Drink, Travel, the Animal Kingdom, Trees and Plants, Human Nature 
Joy and Sorrow, Youth and Age, Virtue and Vice, Personal Effort, Manners 
Coédperation, Wealth and Poverty, Gaming, Prudence, Experience, Fortune 
and Destiny, Farming, Water, and Miscellaneous. The Chinese texts are 
not given, and so it is impossible to check on the accuracy of the translations 
However, there is no reason to doubt that the latter are substantially correct 
The book is tastefully printed. 

Two impressions are left in the reviewer’s mind. First is the number ol 
the proverbs which can be paralleled in other languages and cultures. There 
is something universal in human nature and in folk ways. ‘“The bambo 
stick makes a good child.’’ ‘If the profits are great, the risks are great. 
‘Your teacher can lead you to the door; the acquiring of learning rests with 
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each person.’’ “‘The fish that escaped is the big one.’’ ‘‘When the cat has 
gone, the rats come out to stretch themselves.’’ ‘‘The tongue is like a sharp 
knife: it kills without drawing blood.” ‘“‘You can’t get fat from a dry bone.”’ 
It is not necessary to postulate culture contacts as an explanation of the 
similarity of these to sayings which we use in the Occident. They arise out 
of our common experience. 

A second impression is that many of the proverbs shed light on customs, 
institutions, and attitudes which, if not peculiar to the Chinese, are at least 
characteristic of them. The chronic corruption of officialdom and thecourts 
and the popular attitude toward them are seen in “an honest magistrate 
cannot succeed, an official never flogs a bearer of gifts,’’ and “‘in life 
beware of the law court; in death beware of hell.’’ The go-between in mar- 
riage contracts is pilloried in ‘“‘nine out of ten matchmakers are liars.’’ The 
large family in which a number of smaller families live together is seen in 
“the pretty woman of the house is the enemy of all the ugly ones.’’ The 
Chinese eclecticism in religion is reflected in ‘‘every sect has its truth and 
every truth has its sect.’’ The Confucian belief in fate gives rise to ‘‘what 
Heaven has ordained man cannot oppose.’”’ The Confucian confidence in 
the moral order of the universe is seen in ‘‘if a man is evil, men fear him but 
Heaven does not; if a man is virtuous, men oppress him but Heaven does 
not.’’ Yet the current scepticism of much of the outward forms of religion 
is vivid in ‘‘those near the temple make fun of the gods.”’ The traditional 
respect for learning is evident in ‘‘scholars are a country’s treasure; the 
learned are the delicacies of the feast.’’ Much of Chinese history is summarized 
in ‘‘the conquerors are kings; the defeated are bandits.’’ 

The book is not only fascinating. It is also informing. 
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Yale University. K. S. LATOURETTE. 


THE CHINESE KinsHip System. Han-Yi Féng. (Reprinted from the Harvard 
Journal of Asiatic Studies [vol. 2, no. 2, pp. 141—275] by the University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1937.) 

Here is a definitive study of the Chinese system of kinship terminology 
which will be of value not only to students of social organization, but to 
many others as well. For over two thousand years the Chinese themselves 
have been writing about kinship and kinship problems. 

This interest is primarily a practical one, for the whole Chinese social 
structure is built upon the basis of the ‘‘extended family’’ organization, 
which in turn is based upon the systematization of the mutual relations 
among its members. (p. 144) 

Western scholars have utilized portions of this material in their attempts 
to reconstruct the early history of Chinese society, but most of these attempts 
have not been very satisfactory, largely because of inadequate knowledge 
of the source materials and of modern kinship theory. Dr. Féng suffers 
under neither of these disabilities and his results promise to throw new light 
on the development of Chinese social life. 

The present study presents a clear picture of the modern Chinese kinship 
system in terms of its internal organization, its relation to various social 
institutions, and its historical development. The method of approach is 
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primarily “‘historical and linguistic.’’ Dr. Féng shows how the kinship 
terminology is built up on a series of basic terms by means of various modi- 
fiers, the whole forming a definite system. 

The architectonic structure of the Chinese system is based on two prin- 
ciples: lineal and collateral differentiation, and generation stratification, 
The former is a vertical, and the latter a horizontal, segmentation. Through 
the interlocking of these two principles, every relative is rigidly fixed in the 
structure of the whole system. (p. 160) 

The Chinese kinship system has not always remained the same throughout 
its long history. The earliest systematic recording, that of the Evh Ya ot 
the third century B. C., reveals a quite different system based on somewhat 
different principles. Dr. Féng thinks the development of the Chinese kinship 
system has been conditioned in varying degrees by a series of sociological 
factors: the sib, the mourning system, cross-cousin marriage, the sororate 
and the levirate, and teknonymy. The first two he considers systematizing 
forces, the others disrupting factors, so far as the modern system is concerned. 
The sib or clan is patrilineal and exogamous; within the clan primogeniture 
operates. Relatives in the paternal line are emphasized, and all relatives are 
divided on the basis of whether they belong to the same clan or are outside 
that clan. This discrimination of clan and non-clan relatives is clearly 
expressed in the grades of mourning, the varying periods during which 
different classes of relatives are expected to mourn for a given individual. 

The elaborate mourning rites are a distinctive feature of Chinese cere- 
monial and social life. Under their influence the Chinese kinship system, 
through the increasing emphasis laid upon collateral differentiation and 
generation stratification, was transformed from a classificatory system based 
upon an exogamous sib organization into one of the descriptive type. 
(p. 183) 

Of interest, in view of the emphasis on preferential marriage in kinship 
theory, are Dr. Féng’s analyses of the influence of cross-cousin marriage, 
the sororate, and the levirate on the Chinese kinship system. The ancient 
system, as recorded in the EPrh Ya, has a series of equations which ‘“‘indu- 
bitably manifest cross-cousin marriage of the bilateral type, coupled with 
sister exchange’”’ (p. 185), but there is no such reflection in the modern 
system, nor does cross-cousin marriage play any significant rdle in Chinese 
social life today. The sororate seems to have been practiced during the 
feudal period, but occurred only sporadically in later times; ‘‘on the whole, 
the influence of the sororate, both on the ancient and modern systems, has 
been rather negligible” (p. 191). The levirate has long been legally prohibited 
in China and there is no good evidence that it was ever institutionalized. 
There would seem little warrant, therefore, for deriving the modern system 
of kinship terminology from the influence of various forms of preferential 
marriage. 

Of greater significance, Dr. Féng finds, is the influence of teknonymy. 
There are a few instances in which the generation principle is violated, 
e. g., mother’s brother and wife’s brother are called by the same term, and 
so on. In each of these instances teknonymy seems to be the only satis- 
factory explanation; ‘‘there can be no doubt that teknonymy is the deter- 
mining factor in all these cases’’ (p. 202). 
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After a historical review of the kinship terms, Dr. Féng discusses 
briefly the changes which the kinship system has undergone, and finds, 
“generally speaking, a broad historical correlation with the changes in the 
development of Chinese society’’ (p. 266). These latter changes are largely 
the result of the breakdown of the old feudal system and the development 
of a new social order. 

The reviewer has already indicated that he considers this dissertation a 
model presentation of a system of kinship terminology. But there is more to 
kinship than terminology; the essence of a kinship system seems to lie in 
the conventional attitudes and behavior patterns which regulate the social 
relations of relatives, and for which the terms merely serve as convenient 
labels. It was these attitudes and behavior patterns that Confucius empha- 
sized so greatly, and there should be a rich historical record of kinship behavior 
comparable to that we now have for the terminology. Once this material 
is systematically gathered we will have new evidence as to the relations of 
kinship terminology and social behavior, as well as a history of the Chinese 
kinship system over a period of some two thousand years. 

When such data are available the ‘“‘principles’’ which Dr. Féng so clearly 
formulates will take on additional significance. The generation principle, 
which dominates the terminology, will be seen to be of primary importance 
in social life, not only in the parent-child relationship and in the family, but 
in such things as ancestor worship as well. Teknonymy, rather than being 
“a circumlocutory way of expressing embarrassing relationships’ (p. 203), 
may well turn out to be a special instance of a strong parent-child relationship 
in which the child has a particular importance. 

The historical development of the Chinese kinship system may also be 
viewed in a somewhat different light. We are beginning to see that kinship 
systems based on cross-cousin marriage are associated with an ‘intense but 
narrow integration. Such systems tend to limit the number of relatives 
(through the practice of marrying a relative), but intensify the bonds which 
hold them together. But such systems are not well adapted to a wider 
horizon of social relationships, and it is significant that the change to the 
modern system in China was during a period of ‘‘widening contacts with 
outside influences’’ (p. 266). We might look at the changes in the Chinese 
kinship system, then, as an instance of change from one type of social in- 
tegration to another, in response to changes in population and social life 
which were taking place in China in the early centuries of our era. From 
this standpoint, the specific changes in behavior and terminology will take 
on new meaning. This is a task for Chinese scholars, and the reviewer hopes 
that Dr. Féng will be in a position to undertake it in the not too distant future. 


University of Chicago. FRED EGGAN. 


REPORT OF AN ETHNOGRAPHICAL INVESTIGATION OF THE YAO PEOPLE. 
By Young Ching-chi and others. (Journal of Chinese Folk-Lore, Special 
Issue, Vol. I, No. 3, June 30th, 1937. 330 pages, numerous illustrations.) 
The Journal of Chinese Folk-Lore is published by the Chinese Folk-Lore 

Society, which is connected with the Graduate School of the National Sun 

Yat-sen University, and particularly with the Institute of Letters. The 

university is located in Canton. The journal appears at irregular intervals. 
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The editor, Dr. Young Ching-chi, who has contributed the preface and two 
articles to the present number, is one of the leading Chinese ethnologists, 
and has published extensively on the Lolo, including a book, L’Ecriture et 
Les Manuscrits Lolos, Geneva, 1935, and ten articles in the Revue Anthro- 
pologique, Anthropos, and other journals. The remaining eight articles are 
written by four of his students. The volume gives the results of an expedition 
led by Professor Young to the Yao Mountain in November, 1936. The 
articles include studies of the history of the Yao, physical measurements, 
economic and social life, religion and magic, legends and folk-songs, costumes, 
ornaments, and general cultural phenomena. The journal is published in 
Chinese, and the style is a blend of Mandarin with modern classical Chinese. 
There are a table of contents and a five page preface in English, containing 
a good many printer’s errors. Four pages of plates at the beginning of the 
volume are good, but the numerous photographs scattered through the text 
are not well printed. 

The Yao are an important non-Chinese group, distributed in mountainous 
districts of northern Kuangtung, southwestern Hunan, all of Kuangsi, parts 
of Kueichou and Yunnan, and are even found in Indo-China and Hainan. 
They are known by different names in various localities, but the volume does 
not give a list of such names, and the names given, such as Man, Miao, 
and Yii, are too general to be of value. The Yao are definitely not Lolo. 
This investigation was limited to a single locality. 

The report is not intended to be complete or authoritative. Most of the 
material was collected and written up by graduate students, and the time 
was too short for a thorough investigation. The most obvious gap is the lack 
of any study of the language, which is probably due to the short time available, 
but this alone prevents a comparison with other groups, and a linguistic 
classification. The physical measurements appear to have been carefully 
taken, but only forty-eight individuals were examined. The history is def- 
inite from the T’ang period on, but before that depends upon the identifi- 
cation of various ancient names, which can never be altogether satisfactory. 
Thirty-two kinship terms are given, and while many of these differ from the 
standard Chinese terms, they are usually colloquial words not limited to the 
Yao. Sixty-two pages are devoted to legends and folk-songs, about twenty 
songs being given. Both legends and songs are given in Chinese characters. 
The legends include stories of the origin of the Yao, and of the history of 
clans, while the songs include such subjects as love, scenic descriptions, and 
various incidents of official life. 

The volume is a very creditable achievement, and Professor Young is to be 
congratulated on his own enterprise, and on the quality of his students. In 
addition to the field work, the papers make use of both Chinese and European 
literary sources, although naturally they are more familiar with their own 
literature. The volume would make an excellent starting point for a student 
of Chinese who desires to specialize in ethnology, for English terms are 
frequently given after a technical phrase, and it is very interesting to see how 
such words as dynamic, functional, evolution, diffusion, and Kulturkreis are 
rendered in Chinese. While the report is in no sense final, it gives great hope 
for the future of Chinese ethnology. 


Philadelphia. J. K. SHRyYOcK. 
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